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[ NVESTMENT IN 
HUMAN WELFARE p 


Snag are often accused of being poor busi- 

ness women. They accept salaries that are rela- 

tively low, they give to all worthy causes, they sup- 

port families and relatives and friends, they have 

difficulty in getting through the summer and in making that first check or two last 
until Christmas, They score low on tests of economic values, showing an indiffer- 
ence to money and the things it represents. They are, say the money-minded, im- 
practical and improvident. 

Perhaps. If it is true, however, it is because teachers think in more fundamental 
terms. They invest their money and time and effort in human beings, not in insur- 
» ance or personal security. They think in terms of persons to be served. They wish 
| to improve the lot of children, individually and collectively, and, through them, the 
_ outlook for the human race. They are willing to risk their ability to get along in 
the future for the sake of a service to be performed in the present, to merge indi- 
vidual welfare with the welfare of the human race. 

That is the way that most of us feel about Pi Lambda Theta. We invest what 
time and thought and talents we may have in its purposes. We try to find promising 
students and interest them in teaching. We try to help keep the level of professional 
competence high through helping the new teacher or through volunteering for that 
particularly difficult project in our school. We try to know our students as human 
| beings and to help them attain full and useful lives. We work with other com- 
munity and professional groups interested in children, in teaching, in the welfare of 
women, and in social problems. We associate together to gain stimulation in ideas 
and to gain strength for further service, as persons and as an organization. We 
accept responsibility for directing activities in Pi Lambda Theta because of its value 
in achieving these ends. 

Because our investment is in human beings, in people who are growing and who 
are carrying on the work with which our individualities have been merged, it is a 
peculiarly satisfying one. When the individual investment has been made, the divi- 
| dends begin to pour in. They take the form of an increasing scope of activities for 
| our organization, of signs of progress in the objectives we support, of soundness in 
| our Association, and of an increasing number of talented women working on the 
| ideas in which we are all interested. The service goes on, with insight and with 
' vigor. The investments of others are added continuously, and the total grows. 

_ ~ With these thoughts in mind, it is most satisfying to leave Pi Lambda Theta in 
_ the capable hands of our new officers. Through their efforts, our joint investment in 


© human welfare will grow and prosper. 
May SEAGOE 











Time PRESENT ... 


E SPEAK much of the future—of the things we 

plan to do. We speak also of the past—of the 
things we might have done. Constantly this concept of 
time enters our thoughts and conversation with increas- 
ing prominence in this so-called atomic age, where 
supersonic speed of travel of the body through space is 
symbolic as well as representative of the degree of 
change in our time-ideas. 

Actually, then, when we discuss the problems, per- 
sonal and professional, of “the teacher in the next decade,” what do we mean? 
Where—or what—is ‘‘the next decade”? The next ten years? ‘“Next” from what 
zero point? Is it not true that we pose a paradox here—there is never a “next,” yet 
there is always one. This is the challenge of the time concept to the teacher— 
the future is never and always present. It is never and always in his power to act in 
the present and the future simultaneously. 

It is a commonly accepted fact that in the atomic age today there are few frontiers 
left. Even the arctic reg’ons are being penetrated by men with the aid of new 
scientific weapons—What is left? 

Is it not true that in the very demolishing of the future we, as teachers, find a 
wide and excit’ng frontier? In the minds of the children in our own classrooms 
today are frontiers of even greater difficulty than those already met by our fathers 
and grandfathers. The unexplored reaches of the human mind, the beautiful power 
resource there, serve as our ever-present challenge to teach with understanding and 
vision. 

This, then, is the task of the teacher in ‘the next decade’”—to work as pioneet 
in the little known world of the mind of the child—to understand and to know self 
first—then forget—and to teach for the future in the eternally present. 

KATHARINE PEASE 
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AWARDS FOR RESEARCH 


Announcement of the 1949 Pi Lambda Theta Awards for Research from 
the E"la Victoria Dobbs Fellowship Fund was made at the Sixteenth Biennial 
Council meeting in Chicago. The recipients of the two awards for $400.00 
each were: Mrs. Elizabeth Anthony Dexter of Belmont, Massachusetts for 
her study on “American Women of Affairs, 1776-1840” and Mrs. Florence W. 
Hazzard of Ann Arbor, Michigan for her research on “Women Pioneers in 
Democracy.” Abstracts of these studies will be published in the Pi Lambda 
Theta JOURNAL in the near future. 
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Te TEACHER IN 
THE NEXT DECADE* 


AGNES SAMUELSON 


4 oe DAY a group of students enroute to college entered the coach of a train in 
which I was riding. They proceeded to take possession of a Llock of seats. One 
of them, who busied himself fitting suitcases into empty spaces, said, ‘Now let’s 
get oriented the first thing we do.” By way of orientation here, let us agree at the 
outset that we have not come to Council with the naive hope of spelling out the 
role of the teacher in the next decade in chapter and verse or of drawing blueprints 
to carry away in our hands next Thursday. The task is not that simple and speedy. 

What, then, are we to gain from our deliberations these four days? In addition 
to the fellowship of kindred souls, we seek a clearer perspective. That’s our main 
objective. To that end, we shall put the telescope on one eye to get a bigger per- 
spective of the road ahead and a better understanding of the place of education in 
the scene and of the role of Pi Lambda Theta. We shall put the microscope to the 
other eye to focus upon our program in order to decide what lines of action to 
pursue next. 

What are some of the lights and shadows of the present scene which affect all 
of us today—especially the international, social, economic, and educational aspects? 
What problems do they pose for the teacher? What should be the contribution of 
our association of women in education? May our attempts at perspective and pro- 
gram planning help us to move in the direction of the answers to these problems. 


INTERNATIONAL SITUATION 


Let us look first at the world situation. We are living in a world beset with 
international tensions, cold war, ideological conflicts, and the problems of building 
a lasting peace. We see new nations emerging out of old empires. We behold the 
strange phenomena of a world divided by political and psychological frictions, made 
smaller by science and technology, and united by efforts to develop the machinery 
of peace among nations. We follow the unfolding events each day by radio, press, 
travel, and by other ways. 

We hope and fear for the future. We are afraid that the cold war may sometime 
turn into a shooting war with all its new engines of destruction. We hope that 
another world conflict may be avoided; that present efforts toward understanding 
will be fruitful; that the quest for peace will not fizzle out because of the obstacles 
blocking the way. We dare to dream of a better world. We dare to work for it by 
help‘ng to blot out the conditions which beget hatred and breed war: ignorance, 


* Address delivered at the Sixteenth Biennial Council of Pi Lambda Theta, Chicago, Illinois, 
August 22, 1949. 
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injustice, prejudice, disease, inequalities, tyranny, and all the forces which grind 
people down and keep them from seeing the stars. We dare to plan. 

This we know: that the situation affects the everyday lives of all of us; that the 
responsibility for establishing a world at peace will remain with all of us—not just 
the military establishment and the diplomats—until the world is at peace. This we 
know: that the schoolhouse and college cannot be fenced off from the rest of the 
world. Education must help meet the threat of totalitarianism. We must get in and 
pitch for our American democracy. 

This analysis is based upon two recent NEA publications: Education for Inter- 
national Understanding in American Schools and American Education and Inter- 
national Tensions. 

SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC PICTURE 


For our social and economic picture, we refer you to a current study by the 
Twentieth Century Fund entitled, USA Measure of a Nation. It is a graphic presen- 
tation of the magnitude of the American achievement in productivity. America’s 
needs and resources are set forth in popular and readable style. We can take time 
to pull out only a few of the many nutshell facts and figures set forth in the 
twenty-one chapters of this 100-page booklet. 

Let’s kegin with people. They develop the resources, make the laws, raise the 
crops, produce the goods, advance science, promote welfare and culture, and par- 
ticipate in world affairs. They make the nation great. In population, we may 
expect to go from 145 million in 1950 to 155 million in 1960. More people will live 
to maturity and old age. Improvements in health and medical care will give today’s 
babies a far better chance of reaching old age than babies had in 1900. 

The number living on farms will decrease. The tendency may be away from 
larger cities and toward middle-sized cities. By 1960, there will be 700,000 more 
women than men. Patterns of American life are apt to become more unified through 
the same movies, radio, magazines, and nationally advertised goods. 

From 1850 to 1940, our national income increased sixteen and a half times, our 
working force six and a half times, but our use of machine power over 250 times. 
By 1960, we can expect it possible to provide jobs for more than 60 million Ameri- 
cans, turning out $1.61 worth of goods and services in an average hour’s work, 
giving us a total national income of 190 billion dollars with an average work-week 
of thirty-eight hours. 

It takes just about two acres of farm crops per person to feed the people of the 
United States. In 1940, Americans spent $16.4 billion for food; $3.6 billion for 
alcoholic beverages; and $1.9 billion for tobacco. We spend more for clothing, 
jewelry, and personal care than for anything else save food and shelter. Out of the 
average dollar we spend as consumers, about sixteen to seventeen cents represents 
the cost of our home plus utilities; between five and six cents goes for furnishings. 
In the next ten years, we are likely to continue to spend about fourteen cents of our 
average dollar for clothes and personal care, or a total of $22.1 billion in 1960. 


*Carskadon, Thomas R. and Modley, Rudolf, USA Measure Of A Nation. Prepared by the 
Twentieth Century Fund and published by the Macmillan Company, N.Y. 100 p, 1949. $1. (Based 
upon the 812-page volume America’s Needs and Resources, by J. Frederic Dewhurst and Associates. 
Published by the Twentieth Century Fund in 1947.) 
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Today, one out of every two Americans is a church member. We have over 
250,000 churches distributed among 250 denominations—probably the widest choice 
of religious worship of any nation. About a penny and a half out of the average 
dollar we spend goes to religion and private welfare, much less than what is spent 
for liquor or tobacco. Following our present trend on réligious activities, we would 
spend about $1.25 billion in 1960 for running the churches. Added, should be an 
estimated $85 to $100 million for building new churches. To meet goals set by the 
Federal Council of Churches, we should spend not less than $1.6 billion in 1960. 
If we continue to support our welfare agencies on the same levels, we would be 
spending about $710 million for private social welfare in 1960. 

As individuals, we spend between four and five cents out of every dollar for 
recreation. With increasing leisure, we spend more on recreational goods and serv- 
ices. For example, the money spent on recreation plus vacation travel rose from 
$1.3 billion or four and six tenths percent of the national income in 1909 to $6.6 
billion, or nearly eight percent of the national income in 1929. A large part of this 
increase was due to the rise of the movies and increased interest in sports. Here 
are examples cited: Americans shelled out $2.5 million to see a single championship 
prize fight and over $1 million to see a baseball world series. An estimated 12 
million people paid $40 million to see the teams in action in a single week during 


‘the football season. By 1960, we individuals are likely to be spending about $8.1 


billion a year on recreation. 

Each year we spend four cents out of every dollar for medical care. By 1960, if 
we continue to spend at the rate we have in the past, we are likely to be spending 
nearly $9.2 billion a year on all forms of medical care. For all to have a minimum 
of medical care would mean spending $11.7 billion in 1960. 

In 1940, we owned seven out of ten of all the automobiles and trucks in the 
world. We had one automobile for every five persons. It would have been possible, 
theoretically, to load every American into a car and get all of us out on the road 
at the same instant. More than one dollar out of every ten we spent in 1940 went 
for travel. One dollar out of every five of all the money invested that year went for 
some form of transportation enterprise. Passenger car registration jumped from 
eight million in 1920 to twenty-seven million in 1940. 

If we meet our estimated needs for capital outlays in highways, railroads, and 
airports, we would be spending about $11 billion in 1960. As individuals, we will 
spend an estimated $19 billion on our cars and planes and on rail, plane, trolley, 
bus, boat, and other fares. We shall keep moving! 

Money spent for government services amounts to big business. In 1939, one out 
of every eight employees was working for the government on local, state, and 
national levels. The total debt of all governmental units averaged $310 per person 
in 1932. It stood at $1970 per person in 1945. 

Estimates indicate that we may spend around $58 billion for all forms of general 
governmental services in 1960. The largest amounts will go for national defense, 
veterans’ payments, and interest on war debts. Government would then be taking 
about thirty cents of each dollar of national income as compared to seven cents in 
1913. To do a more adequate job of meeting the needs of all our people, extending 
social security, and taking better care of our national resources, we would be spend- 
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ing about fourteen percent more, or $66 billion, on general-government services in 
1960. 

Now as to education, we spent $3.3 billion on schools and colleges in 1940. Con- 
tinuing at that rate, we would spend $8.8 billion in 1960 for public and private 
education. If we adopt a minimum of $112 per pupil each year, we would spend 
about $10.6 billion in 1960. Such a program would provide a reasonably adequate 
standard of education for all nursery, elementary, and secondary school children; 
make it possible for every one with necessary intelligence to attend college; and 
make better provisions for adult education. 

Let us look at the further frontiers which could be developed with a margin of 
less than ten percent in 1960. We quote from page 97 of the report: 


“With only an 8 percent increase added to what we are likely to produce in 1960, we could turn 
out enough goods and services to provide adequate food, clothing, housing, and medical care for 
every living American, get rid of our slums, take all our children through at least two years of 
high school, develop our river valleys, and make our forests self-perpetuating. We have more than 
enough basic resources, manpower, and equipment to do this.” 


This survey is built upon two fundamental assumptions: that we shall have no 
war nor major depression in the next ten years. It is predicated also upon the 
operation of our economic system at the high levels of the last half of the 1920's. 

This we know: We can afford good schools for all our people and are able to pay 
for them. That's the obvious conclusion of these facts and figures based upon 
America’s needs and resources. 


THE EDUCATIONAL SITUATION 


The educational task of the next decade must start right now with current prob- 
lems. We next take a quick look at the conditions which face the American people 
in the education of the nation’s children. 

What we shall report is not intended to be negative nor critical of our schools, our 
teachers, nor our people. We are not unmindful of the great work being done in spite 
of the odds. We shall try to touch upon some of the conditions which stand in the 
way of efficiency and which add to the accumulated shortages in curriculum, man- 
power, facilities, and funds caused by depression and war which we have not caught 
up with as yet. 

What is the top problem in public school education today? You do not need three 
guesses—rapidly increasing enrolments in the elementary grades. The number of 
births in 1947 was forty-three percent larger than in 1941. There were 900,000 
more pupils in elementary schools last year than the previous year. By the school 
year of 1956-57, elementary classrooms will have to accommodate forty-five percent 
more children than in 1946-47. In 1959-60, the high schools will enrol nearly thirty 
percent more pupils. Double or triple sessions, which meant parttime schooling for 
over 200,000 children in cities, were even more common last year. 

School buildings are bursting at the seams in many areas. Although new build- 
ings are being built, a 1947-48 survey showed that the buildings under construction 
would provide little more than space for pupils on half-day sessions, if all the new 
facilities were devoted to that purpose alone. More than half the cities reported 
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overcrowded schools; twenty-five percent had obsolete buildings and fifteen percent 
were using portable and temporary facilities. The need for new teaching tools is 
equally urgent, if instruction is to keep up with modern streamlined standards. 

Now let’s turn the spotlight upon teacher shortage. Although the supply of quali- 
fied teachers is increasing, the public schools must still employ nearly 100,000 
teachers on emergency and substandard certificates, and thousands of positions 
remain vacant. These conditions prevail in spite of a teacher load generally heavier 
than in prewar years. 

Between 1940 and 1947, the average salary of all teachers increased about sixty- 
six percent, while the average income of all employed persons rose nearly 105 per- 
cent. Thus the economic status of the teacher remains below prewar standards as 
compared with other occupations. 

What is the prospect for getting the one million new elementary teachers needed 
within the decade? Reports indicate that the number of college students preparing 
to become teachers is far below the estimated number of new teachers needed. To 
hold and recruit teachers, we need accelerated improvements in certification, tenure, 
retirement, and teaching conditions as well as salaries. 

Elementary teaching should be made more attractive. That may be the crux of the 
elementary recruiting problem. The answer may be in getting rid of that ladder idea 
whereby we climb from the rural school to the college position. Require comparable 
qualifications of grade teachers; accord them the same prestige as educators in other 
areas, and pay them equal salaries. Elementary teaching is just as technical and 
requires just as much know-how as any other area. Elementary pupils are just as 
important as other learners. 

Now let us look at the program of the school—which is the end objective. The 
facilities, funds, personnel, and buildings are the means to the end. Two program 
needs stand out as simultaneous and paramount: extension and enrichment. 

The unfinished task in American education is to bring good schools within the 
reach of all our people. Does it jolt us to learn that we have more illiterates than col- 
lege graduates? that over eight million citizens fourteen years and over have had less 
than five years of schooling? that 350,000 draftees signed their names with a mark? 
that four million children of ages five to seven were not enrolled in any school in 
1947-48? that the schooling of at least an additional two million is impaired because 
of insufficient number of teachers and inadequate facilities? Good schools should be 
made available to all, regardless of their social or economic status, geographical 
location, or physical condition. 

Along with our obligation to extend the program over every acre in the land is the 
duty to enrich and expand it in terms of changing needs. This means new emphases 
and new services. The enrichment includes basic skills, science, health, conservation, 
social studies, vocations, mathematics, industrial and cultural arts, homemaking, 
international education, et cetera. The expansion is at both ends to include young 
children and adults. The services are guidance, clinics, libraries, audio-visual helps, 
recreation, lunches, et cetera. Practice and content should catch up with modern 
needs. 

Developments in teacher education, school buildings, equipment, and teaching 
tools should be planned in the light of the future program which is designed to 
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meet the needs of all our people. The stork cuts out the task in education for the 
years ahead and you can’t argue with the stork. 

This we know: that the effects of increasing enrolments upon buildings, facilities, 
personnel, program, and funds (previously mentioned) are very realistic. The 
problems which they are precipitating are objective and widespread and imminent. 
Upon their solution hang the extent and caliber of education in the years ahead. 

We are indebted to the NEA Research Division for this summary of facts and 
figures relating to current problems in education. 


IMPLICATIONS FOR EDUCATION 


“New occasions teach new duties.” In the words of the poet, what new responsi- 
bilities does the world situation impose upon education? 

Certainly it calls upon us to broaden our understanding of world affairs, sharpen 
our thinking about the issues involved, and quicken our efforts to help open new 
avenues of friendship. At least three lines of action may be pursued vigorously 
toward these ends: participation in further projects for the rehabilitation of overseas 
schools and teachers; more meaningful interpretation of the work of Unesco; and 
membership in the World Organization of the Teaching Profession (WOTP). 

The ideological conflicts point up the importance of stepping up citizenship 
instruction in our schools and colleges; of interpreting the principles and values at 
stake; of inspiring in our youth a burning zeal for democracy; of demonstrating to 
seething billions that democracy works here. They should cause us to be more alert 
to our civic responsibilities and more successful in human relations. While the 
problems are global, the starting points for action are wherever we are, and not 
somewhere else where somebody else is. 

The challenge is to become “doers of the word and not hearers only.” 

What do the social and economic facts imply as far as American education is 
concerned? Do they indicate that we can afford to pay for a reasonable standard of 
schooling for our nation’s children? that we support schools and colleges adequately? 

If the nation’s ability to pay is reflected in consumer expenditures, the answer is 
yes. If education helps to uphold the internal security of our republic, the answer is 
yes. If education is an investment in human resources, the answer is yes. If education 
increases the earning power of the individual and the total national income, the 
answer is yes. If people are more important than things, the answer is yes. If free 
government depends upon the intelligence of the many and not the wisdom of a 
- few, the answer is yes. If education sustains and nourishes all other public services, 
the answer is yes. 

Armed with statistics as to America’s needs and resources, need anyone be weak- 
kneed, inept, compromising, or apologetic in presenting the case for the education 
of our children? Certainly, the evidence calls upon us as educators to stiffen our 
backbones, toughen our resolve, talk brass tack facts, develop more effective leader- 
ship on behalf of our schools. 

The challenge is to become more articulate in showing that we can afford to pay 
for good schools for all. It is a question of values. 

What significance does the educational situation have for teaching in the next 
decade? 
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Again, armed with facts as to the problems catapulted upon the schools, need 
anyone be hesitant in presenting the need for physical facilities necessary to carry 
on the educational program? Need anyone be ineffective in suggesting important 
curricular improvements? Need anyone be compromising in pleading for adequate 
funds to pay a sufficient number of qualified teachers professional salaries and take 
care of other financial needs? Certainly, teaching in the years ahead will be condi- 
tioned by these factors. 

The channel for bringing our schools in line with the needs of the throngs of 
children in the classrooms and approaching the doorsteps is citizen concern and 
action. 

The challenge to the teaching profession is to interpret the problems in five cent 
words and arouse public awareness in correcting them. 


Now THE MICROSCOPE 


What these challenges mean for Pi Lambda Thetans in campus and alumni chap- 
ters and to us as individuals is on the agenda of the workshops here. We shall dis- 
cuss the development of our physical, social, intellectual, spiritual, and aesthetic 
resources. We shall pool our thinking on how to tackle the professional problems 
involved, especially teacher selection and retention. 

We shall take up association matters and try to refine our procedures as well as 
appraise and improve our program. We shall turn the spotlight upon the organiza- 
tion and upon ourselves. 

If this has been perspective, let us now pick up the microscope. 








HONOR TO THE ASSOCIATE EDITOR 


Sylvia Vopni, Associate Editor of the JOURNAL for the last four years, was 
recently honored by being awarded the Northwest Regional Fellowship by 
the National Federation of Soroptimist Clubs. 

Sylvia has been granted a year’s leave of absence from the Seattle Public 
Schools, where she is head of the Technology Department of the Edison Techni- 
cal School. She will work on her doctorate at the University of Washington, 
majoring in education and minoring in mathematics. 

We are happy for Sylvia and proud of her. 











IXTEENTH BIENNIAL COUNCIL 


BETTY HUGGARD 


ore a busy and pleasant time, many Pi Lambda Thetans arrived at 
Council quarters before the opening session of the Sixteenth Biennial Council 
August 22. In weather especially ordered for Chicago, delegates and visitors began 
pouring into Burton Judson Hall on the University of Chicago campus early, so 
that by Sunday evening friendships and special committee meetings were well 
under way. The hostess Chicago Alumnz Chapter members greeted registrants and 
presented to them, besides the official data, many tokens of welcome, including gift 
key chains and initialed fobs, printed and oral information about the campus, the 
city, transportation, sight-seeing trips and radio shows after convention, and a letter 
of welcome from Dr. Harold C. Hunt, Superintendent of Chicago Schools. Kathryn 
E. Steinmetz earned the title of ““dynamo of the Sixteenth Biennial Convention”’ for 
her efficiency and devotion to the interests of all the members. The gracious hostesses 
of her Committee on Arrangements and all the Chicago group made members’ stay 
‘a pleasure. 

Monday morning, members streamed across the Midway to Oriental Institute, 
where general sessions were held. President May Seagoe in her welcoming address 
outlined the business and program of the convention under the general theme, The 
Teacher in the Next Decade, and then presented her report, summarizing the work 
of Pi Lambda Theta as “robust and alert.’’ Reports of other officers and committees 
were given throughout various business sessions, with attention being called to the 
printed booklet ‘Reports of Officers and Standing Committee for 1948-49” given 
to each member. Business matters, although carefully considered, moved briskly and 
were anything but dry in spite of the new vice-presidents helping us form the 
WCTU, as it was pointed out, W(ooden) C(hisholm) T(atum) U(s). 

After luncheon, members congregated again for presentation by Dr. Beulah 
Tatum of the four subgroup committee members of the first workshop on The 
Teacher Develops Personal Resources. The interesting and functional displays 
which were prepared and coordinated by Dr. Tatum and her committee with the 
workshop discussions were pointed out and left on exhibit throughout Council. 
Subgroup chairmen of the first workshop, as in each of the following workshops, 
briefly outlined problems to be considered in their groups which were entitled 
“Physical Resources,’’ ‘Social Resources,” “Intellectual Resources,” and “Spiritual 
and Aesthetic Resources.” Members then dispersed to their chosen group of the 
four which were assigned separate rooms for discussion in Eckhart Hall. 

Lambda and Alpha Zeta Chapters joined as hostesses for the delightful tea honor- 
ing delegates, held Monday afternoon outside in Judson Court. At the dinner that 
evening, Katharine Foulke entertained with the story of the founding of Pi Lambda 
Theta. As the speaker of the evening, Dr. Agnes Samuelson established the keynote 
of Council in her vitalizing message on ‘““The Teachers in the Next Decade: A Fore- 
cast in the Light of Present Social Trends.’’ She pointed out the riecessity of 
considering 
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(1) The international situation, with active participation in sound projects of 
schools and teachers overseas, of more successful interpretation of Unesco, and in 
participation in world organizations of teachers; 

(2) The social and economic situation of our country, with an understanding of 
statistical facts concerning expenditures for education and other fields; and 

(3) The educational situation, involving the increasing birthrate, the teacher 
shortage, and the learning program. 

Dr. Samuelson concluded with the challenge that teaching in the next decade will 
depend on the answers to these problems, on our ability to interpret these problems 
to the public, and in our doing more than the two ants on the cereal box top, one of 
which began madly racing along after reading the note, ‘Tear along this line.” 

Fundamental ideas of Dr. Samuelson’s speéch proved springboards for the dis- 
cussion groups in the workshop, The Teacher Tackles Professional Problems, which 
was presented the next day under the four hearings: ‘‘Selection and Retention of 
Teachers,” ‘Teachers’ Organization,’ ‘Teachers in Other Countries,” and 
“Unesco.” Summaries of each set of workshops were presented to the whole 
Council the day following discussion, the framework of The Teacher Develops Per- 
sonal Resources being a radio broadcast with records appropriately tying the four 
parts together. The summary of The Teacher Tackles Professional Problems was a 
program-planning executive board meeting of the Podunk Pi Lambda Theta chapter. 
The Council program, under the skillful direction of Dr. Katherine Pease, pro- 
duced many intriguing ideas for chapter programs and projects. The last two work- 
shops, Association Problems in the Area of Finance and Association Problems in 
Other Areas developed many suggestions for improving procedure in Association 
business and many resolutions to be acted upon by the general session and the 
National Board. All chapters will need to note changes instituted. Formal reports 
of Council proceedings may be read in the Journal Supplement being sent to all 
members. 

Among suggestions made for improving public relations were the promotion of 
more publicity to acquaint the public with the work of Pi Lambda Theta and the 
attempts to secure newspaper publicity in the general news section rather than in 
the society section. Tuesday, Dr. Seagoe, our “admirable May” whose quiet 
serenity and extreme selflessness will always be remembered as attributes of an 
outstanding and wise director, put the first of these suggestions into practice in her 
excellent radio broadcast concerning Pi Lambda Theta and the Council. 

After sessions Tuesday afternoon, those who wished took a conducted tour of 
the University campus, with stops at the various buildings, the chapels, and the 
cyclotron under construction. 

Tuesday night, members enjoyed the Past Officers’ Dinner.and gay entertainment 
under “Teacher” Katherine Clarke in ‘“The little red schoolhouse in District No. 
16.” Katharine Foulke gave an illuminating talk on the origin of our emblem, and 
other past officers at the dinner were introduced during the “news” lesson, while 
the “reading” lesson produced several messages from absent past officers. “Lessons” 
in arithmetic, English, spelling, geography, and biology aroused competition and 
laughter, and the good children (all of us!) received interesting prizes of floral 
favors made by Chicago school children and boxes of Pi Lambda Theta crested 
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stationery from Burr, Patterson, and Auld Company. School was dismissed to the 
tune of “School Days.”’ 

After group summaries and reports Tuesday night and Wednesday afternoon, 
members were transported in buses to Jackson Park promontory for the life member- 
ship picnic, ably planned by Dr. Alice Hayden and her committee. Climbing over 
beach rocks or dabbling in the water made everyone ready for the seemingly endless 
quantities of delicious picnic supper. Visting, relaxing, and singing were the main 
occupations kefore buses started back, with some groups still singing. Lake Michi- 
gan proved too entrancing for other members to leave early on a beautiful summer 
evening, so, with the assistance of the ever helpful Chicago hostess Mrs. Galeta 
Kaar, they took an excursion boat trip before returning to quarters. 

Throughout Council, business and planning moved with clocklike precision so 
that no extra late night general sessions were necessary. The clickety-click of type- 
writers clacked intermittently down the halls as committee members at various times 
rushed reports for deadline presentation. The only confusion came in occasional 
individual matters—such as one member’s first-night unwitting exit from the hall 
by a lavatory through a self-closing fire door so that she had to wander around 
outside in her pyjamas hunting the entrance. It was also rumored that Beulah Tatum 
had a busy time answering calls for refunds after she hit the jackpot on a pay 
telephone. 

Wednesday afternoon and Thursday morning brought many resolutions for 
general consideration as a result of committee actions. Numerous recommendations 
were made in such fields as Association record keeping, payment of dues, use of life 
membership funds, and selection, initiation, and retention of members. General 
business also covered such matters as presentation and explanation of the budget by 
Treasurer Dorothy Veon, and the voting of approval of the budget. The last session 
concluded with election and installation of new officers: Katharine Pease, president; 
Beulah Tatum, Ethel Wooden, and Thelma Chisholm, vice-presidents. Orchids were 
presented to them. 

Area luncheons Thursday ended the official part of Council. Tables were arranged 
for members by locality, and some Pi Lambda Thetans met their neighboring 
sisters there for the first time. Plans for individual regional meetings progressed 
to various stages. Under the chairmanship of vice-president Lettie Trefz, reports of 
plans for regional meetings were made to the whole group. Retiring officers and 
Dr. Virginia Lee Block, the four-year JOURNAL editor, were thanked in brief 
speeches and with corsages. 

For those who had the time, a special tour of Chicago and attendance at the 
Railroad Fair were arranged. Thursday afternoon, after Council was over officially, 
visionaire sight-seeing buses called at Burton Judson Hall, and delegates were taken 
on an extensive tour of the Chicago area. That evening, the group had dinner at the 
Harbor View Restaurant and then saw the pageant of transportation, ““Wheels ' 
A’Rolling.” 

The days at Chicago were packed full to overflowing into the nights with many 
interesting things, but among the best were the contacts and development of friend- 
ships among the finest of people and the stimulation to do something toward further- 
ing the ideals of Pi Lambda Theta. 
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7s Sixteenth Biennial Council of Pi Lambda Theta adopted resolutions express- 
ing appreciation to President May V. Seagoe and retiring National Board mem- 
bers. Many Pi Lambda Thetans have expressed their appreciations personally. The 
editorial staff expresses the feeling of ai// members of Pi Lambda Theta in thanking 
May V. Seagoe, once again, for her outstanding and loving leadership during the 
past two bienniums. The fraternity and the individual members have grown under 
her guidance in countless ways. The editorial staff of the JOURNAL wishes to add its 
personal appreciation of May’s patience and understanding. 

At this time, also, thanks go to Alice Hayden, Katharine Pease, and Kathryn 
Steinmetz for their faithful service and constructive contributions to the growth of 
the organization. 

It is to the Executive Secretary that the membership owes its thanks for the 
efficient handling of many details. Geraldine McPhilips Johnston served Pi Lambda 
Theta faithfully and effectively and with the loyalty of a Pi Lambda Thetan. 

Pj Lambda Theta is fortunate in the leadership that is continuously developing 
within the organization. This year, Katharine Pease assumes the responsibility of 
the presidency. All members of Pi Lambda Theta extend their congratulations to 
her and pledge their support to her and the National Board. New Vice-Presidents 
elected to the Board are Thelma Chrisholm, Ethel A. Wooden, and Beulah Benton 
Tatum. Katherine Clarke, Lettie Trefz, Dorothy Veon, and May V. Seagoe con- 
tinue on the National Board. The newly selected Executive Secretary is Joy Peters, 
who assumes responsibility for the executive details with the moving of the national 
office to 525 West 113th Street, New York 27, New York. 

Brief biographical sketches of new officers follow. 


KATHARINE PEASE 


Katharine Pease, newly elected President of Pi Lambda Theta, is an instructor in 
psychology at Barnard College, Columbia University. She holds a B.S. from Beloit 
College, an A.M. from Smith College, and a Ph.D. from Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University. 

Miss Pease was president of Alpha Epsilon Chapter, 1945-46, and delegate to 
the biennial council at Greeley, Colorado, in 1947. She has served as chairman of 
the national subcommittee on Special Projects, 1947-48; the national Program and 
Projects committee, 1948-49; editor of the 1947 Journal Supplement; and Na- 
tional Vice-President, 1947-49. 

Before joining the staff at Barnard, Katharine was instructor in psychology and 
research assistant at Briarcliff Junior College; Registrar and Director of Admissions, 
Finch Junior College; Editor and Administrative Assistant, Graduate Record Office 
of the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching. Her special interests 
are in the field of educational and psychological research; measurement and 
evaluation. 
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THELMA CHISHOLM 


Thelma Chisholm was born in Canada, but she has 
lived most of her life in the states of Idaho and Wash- 
ington. She attended secondary schools in Tacoma, 
Washington, and is a graduate of Washington State 
College where she became a member of Pi Lambda 
Theta. After a number of years in classroom teaching, 
she became dean of girls at Queen Anne High School, 
Seattle, a position which she holds at the present time. 

She is a member of Mortar Board, Delta Sigma Rho, 
Phi Kappa Phi, and served four years as national presi- 
dent of Kappa Delta Sorority. She has been treasurer 
and president of Washington Alumnz of Pi Lambda 
Theta and has served as parliamentarian at the last three 
biennial councils. She is active in the Washington State 
Deans’ Association and in Administrative Women in Education. 


BEULAH BENTON TATUM 


Mrs. Chauncey R. Tatum, nee Beulah Benton, at- 
tended the public schools at Willmar, Minnesota, grad- 
uating from the Willmar High School as salutatorian in 
1927. Four years later Hamline University awarded 
her an A.B. degree, cum laude, and in June of 1943, 
when the president of the Johns Hopkins University 
conferred degrees, she came away with a Ph.D., having 
also keen elected to the Hopkins Chapter of Phi Beta 
Kappa. 

After finishing her work at Hamline, she accepted 
an appointment as teacher of social studies and principal 
of the high school at New London, Minnesota. Five 
years later, she resigned to do graduate work on a 
fellowship at the Johns Hopkins University, where she is now Assistant Professor 
of Education (part-time). She has also been Visiting Lecturer in History at 
Goucher College and is a member of various educational organizations. 

Her Pi Lambda Theta activities include service as. corresponding secretary, 
president, and vice-president of Chi Chapter; membership on three national com- 
mittees: history, studies and awards, and constitution. She was chairman of the 
committee on the revision of constitution. 

Dr. Tatum has participated in community affairs as officer and president of the 
Baltimore YWCA, as secretary of the Educational Society of Baltimore, as a mem- 
ber of the Board of Governors of the College Club of Baltimore, and as vice- 
president of the Maryland Division of AAUW. She is currently serving on the 
Board of Directors of the Baltimore YWCA and as the Maryland representative 
for the National Board of the YWCA on the VA Voluntary Service Hospital 
Advisory Committee. 

Her immediate family consists of her husband, who is Commercial Supervisor, 
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Public Relations, Chesapeake and Potomac Telephone Company, and her father- 
in-law, who, in her words, “gives us our daily version of ‘Life With Father.’ ” 


ETHEL A. WOODEN 

A native of central Michigan, Miss Wooden com- 
pleted her elementary, high school, and university edu- 
cation in that state. She received her A.B. and M.A. 
from the University of Michigan. 

Her teaching experience began in the rural schools 
of Michigan, and during the years she had successive 
elementary experience at Sault Ste. Marie, Michigan, 
and Rockford, Illinois. 

In 1920, she was appointed to establish a part-time 
continuation school at Pontiac, Michigan. In 1936, she 
received the appointment of Director, Adjustment 
Bureau, Reg‘onal Department of Economic Security 
at Cincinnati. This was a project sponsored by the Spel- 
man Foundation to study causes and cures for unemployment. Since 1938, she has 
been principal of Whitney Vocational High School for Girls in Toledo, a tech- 
nical school to prepare young women to enter the skilled occupations. 

Besides her membership in Pi Lambda Theta, she is a member of Phi Beta 
Kappa, the American Vocational Association, National Vocational Guidance As- 
sociation, Zonta International, and the Business and Professional Women’s Club. 

In the spring of 1945, she received from the University of Michigan the Cleo 
Murtland award for outstanding service to vocational education. Recently, she was 
appointed as national representative for Women in Industry to the Advisory Board 
of the American Vocational Association. 





JOY GERMAINE PETERS 

Joy Peters, who assumes responsibilities as executive secretary, has her B.A. degree 
from Cornell University. She graduated from the Emma Willard School, Troy, 
New York, took business training in college and in Detroit, Michigan. 

Miss Peters has had business experience. She was secretary to the manager of a 
hotel, was in advertising with Young & Rubicam, in research department, and was 
list supervisor and office manager of a membership drive for the Cornell Club of 
New York. One summer Joy toured Europe on a bicycle with the American Youth 
Hostel. She is interested in sports of all kinds. While in college, she was business 
manager of the newspaper and active in many organizations. She is at present Class 
Alumnz Fund Representative for Cornell, a member of the Cornell Women’s Club 
of New York, and a member of the Red Cross. 











Tae GREATEST PRIVILEGE 


JOAN CAMPBELL 





rere teachers, professors, and administrators joined together to exchange 
ideas and problems during the Sixteenth Biennial Council of Pi Lambda Theta. 
The dynamic, inspirational spirit of the four-day conference is best reflected by 
the following on-the-spot reactions of some of the 128 Council officers, delegates, 
and visitors: 

MARY ANN ACKERMANN, art-education teacher at the University of Wis- 
consin, expressed the sentiment of every Council member when she stated, ‘“The 
opportunity to associate with a cross-section of Pi Lambda Thetans from all over 
the United States is, in itself, an enjoyable, stimulating experience.’”” FRANCIS A. 
OHLHEISER, a Pasadena, California, junior high school vice-principal, remarked, 
“Council makes one realize how many Pi Lambda Thetans have achieved national 
prominence in various educational fields. There are so many outstanding educators 
throughout the country one cannot possibly know them all.’’ Members attending 
their first Council found it especially impressive to meet the national officers and 
other Pi Lambda Theta leaders whose names are so frequently linked with cor- 
respoidence and with articles in the JOURNAL. FLORENCE T. KAMINSKI, ele- 
mentary school teacher from Buffalo, New York, found her first Council experience 
a “revelation,” and was “overwhelmed by the tremendous scope and vigorous 
schedule of the conference.” 

“This is the friendliest conference I’ve ever attended,” said VERNA L. MIL- 
LER, who teaches in Evansville, Indiana. “We get acquainted so quickly that by 
the close of the session we're calling each other by our first names.” ELSIE 
LEMON, a student at the University of Kansas, liked the ‘“‘pep and enthusiasm of 
everyone at Council. It makes me realize,” she said, “that teaching young people 
is, perhaps, the key to staying young.” CLARA STALLARD, former national 
treasurer from New Jersey, said, ‘‘It is always a thrill to travel around the country 
and run into members of Pi Lambda Theta whom I have known at Coundil. 
I find everywhere the same cordial friendliness which is typical of our members.” 

The workshop discussions were exceedingly informative in the opinion of RUTH 
LYVER, kindergarten and primary teacher at Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. ‘The 
workshops make it possible for delegates from many regions to discuss common 
problems, to swap viewpoints and arrive at possible solutions in small, practical 
groups,” she stated. FLORENE FRATCHER, former teacher from Columbia, Mis- 
souri, found that all of the workshops dealt with such vital topics that she wished 
she could attend everything. “However,” she said, ‘‘a variety of topics gives dele- 
gates from student and alumnz chapters an opportunity to select the workshops 
which best fit the problems of their individual chapters.” MARY JANE LANG, 
University of Missouri teacher, was especially impressed, she said, “‘by the genuine 
interest and desire to cooperate on the part of members participating in the con- 
sideration of problems vital to the efficient functioning of all chapters.” The “highly 
professional tone of discussion groups was particularly commendable,”’ according to 
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ETHEL WOODEN, a national vice-president of Pi Lambda Theta from Toledo, 
Ohio. 

SARAH JANE FOGG felt, as did all delegates, that she ‘‘was acquiring innumer- 
able very workable ideas’ to bring back to her chapter at Boston University. The 
hope was expresed by ELEANOR BECK, from the University of New Mexico, that 
“every delegate will feel challenged to see that the worthwhile suggestions made 
at Council regarding chapter improvement and educational problems are strenu- 
ously promoted on the local level.” ELEANOR BRZENCK, new treasurer of 
Wayne University chapter at Detroit, Michigan, was convinced that Council activi- 
ties had solved many of her problems. After the workshop discussion on chapter 
finances, Miss Brzenck confidently announced: ‘Let the money roll in! We'll be 
ready for dues when Dr. Veon’s new financial forms are adopted by our chapter.” 
Both CAROLYN STANDISH, a student at Northwestern University, and MARY 
MEYER, from Stanford University, felt that the discussion of ‘‘Selection, Initiation 
and Retention of Members’ was beneficial. Miss Meyer remarked, “I’m certain 
that our chapter will be interested in a plan to pledge members earlier in their col- 
lege career, thereby providing a background of experience upon which to build 
chapter leadership.” 

In the judgment of NELL MURPHY, professor of secondary education at Penn- 
sylvania State College, “Pi Lambda Theta represents one of the most truly demo- 
cratic organizations in the country, as evidenced by the voluntary cooperation and 
assumption of responsibility by individual members for thinking and sharing in 
the interests of the organization. ‘All give, all share,’ seems to be the motto at 
Council,”” she said. MARIE BALZEK, elementary school principal from Omaha, 
Nebraska, thought that “Council members showed the deepest respect for other 
people’s opinions on all occasions.” Expressing the thoughts of many Council 
members, LOUISE MARKHUS, from Ann Arbor, Michigan, said, ‘“The Council 
owes a great deal to Agnes Samuelson for her informative and challenging keynote 
speech.” MARY BUICE, University of Texas teacher, believes that ‘‘the active 
and purposeful participation of everyone is outstanding. Part of the credit is 
due to discussion leaders who refrained from dominating group discussion and 
encouraged others to take part,” she said. “The willingness of experienced edu- 
cators to assist and supplement the thinking of undergraduates and inexperienced 
teachers was also significant,” she added. 

The democratic, cooperative spirit of the conference was clearly illustrated 
by HELEN WALKER, national consultant of Pi Lamda Theta and faculty mem- 
ber of Teachers’ College, Columbia University. ““We’re all moving along together,” 
she said, ‘Some are at the beginning; others further along; but we all have our 
responsibilities depending upon our range of experience.” “Another democratic 
aspect of Council,” according to RUTH JOHNSTON, University of Minnesota 
counselor, “‘is the opportunity to pass resolutions as an outgrowth of special 
meetings and workshop discussions. In this way, the entire Council can go on record 
favoring such plans as internationalization of Pi Lambda Theta and cooperation 
with other educational and civic organizations to promote common interests.” 
KATHARINE FOULKE, Pi Lambda Theta founder from New Wilmington, 
Pennsylvania, has attended all but three of the Biennial Councils. She observed, 
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“The 1949 Council is characterized by an increase of interest in World affairs 
instead of purely organizational matters. A growing consciousness of the needs 
of others and a concern for doing something to meet these needs is evident.” 
From her perspective as presiding officer, MAY V. SEAGOE, national president, 
stated at the close of the conference, ‘“The Council has been characterized by an 
unusually high sense of social responsibility. Several resolutions were passed 
regarding participation in public affairs and the solution of international educational 
problems. Such alertness to critical service areas is most welcome.” According 
to VIRGINIA SPURLING, who is from Knoxville, Tennessee, ““The discussion 
of Unesco and its role in the promotion of international and interracial under- 
standing is most gratifying.” 

Council members, such as MARTHA K. SCHALLER of San Francisco, fre- 
quently praised the JOURNAL as “one of the most worthwhile services which Pi 
Lambda Theta offers’ and expressed the hope that ‘‘the high standards maintained 
by the present editorial staff be continued in the future.’’ Miss Schaller, acting high 
school vice-principal, said that “the selection of contributors to the JOURNAL who 
are such well-known authorities in their field is extremely commendable.’”” CAROL 
BOWMAN, a student from Greeley, Colorado, felt that “much of Council’s 
international interest is due to the stimulating JOURNAL articles by women and 
teachers in foreign countries.” MARJORIE MILLS, elementary school principal 
from Chicago, said, “I feel that I can rely upon the information in the 
JouRNAL because of the outstanding caliber of the contributors.” The Pi 
Lambda Theta JOURNAL has become a useful classroom aid, according to 
MARGARET D. OLSEN, vocational and junior high school principal in San 
Diego. She states, “I know a teacher who reads articles from the JOURNAL to her 
classes in science because she finds them so extremely well written, interesting, 
and authentic.” MARYALICE SEAGRAVE, high school teacher in Buffalo, New 
York, said, “I feel that the emphasis upon professional matters renders the JOURNAL 
a leading educational publication and serves to further the professional purposes 
of Pi Lanbda Theta.” “Widespread interest in the JOURNAL leads me to believe that 
its circulation should be expanded beyond the educational field,” stated JUNE 
AYERS, from Washington D.C. “I have passed my copies around to many 
friends, some of whom are not teachers but are in business or other fields, and 
everyone finds it thought provoking,” she said. 

Looking back over the Council, MARTHA DICKMAN, from Spokane, Wash- 
ington, echoed the appreciation of everyone when she said, ‘““The wonderful 
hospitality of the Chicago group will long be remembered by all of us. It is 
overwhelming to think of the multitude of details which were so competently 
handled by Miss Steinmetz and the Chicago committee.” ROBERTA SHINE, 
Toledo, Ohio, high school teacher, liked the provision for some purely social 
events in the Council agenda. “The weather was perfect, the food exceptional, and 
I've had a wonderful time,”’ she said. 

In tribute to the Council as a whole, ELSIE JOHNSON, Washington, D.C. 
primary teacher, summarized the feelings of all members when she said, “The 
greatest privilege which a member of Pi Lambda Theta can have is that of at- 
tending Biennial Council.” 
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EXHIBITS 


BEULAH BENTON TATUM 


N A HOT afternoon in June, the Council Program Committee was struck 

with the “bright idea” of relating the Council exhibit material directly to the 
program. The committee realized that time was short but considered the idea 
good enough to give it a try—if the president approved. 

With that approval, a letter to the delegates explained the general idea, outlined 
the council program topics, and requested material which could be used as visual 
aids to the program. The response was very good, in spite of the real difficulties 
faced by many delegates who were away from their chapter materials. 

As it arrived, the exhibit material was sorted according to the various sub- 
divisions of the four general topics: ‘“The Teacher Develops Personal Resources,’ 
“The Teacher Tackles Professional Problems,’ ‘‘Association Problems in the 
Area of Finance,” and “Association Problems in Other Areas.” (In many 
instances the material could have keen used under more than one of the sub-topics. 
Had time permitted, such cross-references would have been listed for each sub- 
topic.) Additional material was obtained through the Columbia University Library, 
the Department of State, The Enoch Pratt Free Library of Baltimore, the Johns 
Hopkins University Education Library, the Maryland State Teachers Association, 
the National Education Association, the Office of Education, and through individual 
sources. 

The total amount of material would have permitted a rather extensive display 
but lack of space dictated a rotation of exhibits. The materials for each of the 
sub-topics were available to and used by the respective workshop groups. Under 
“The Teacher Develops Physical Resources,” for example, there were articles and 
bibliographies dealing with physical and mental health, posters depicting basic foods, 
and numerous pamphlets concerning purchase of clothing, cosmetics, etc. There 
were posters, pamphlets, and leaflets dealing with various aspects of Unesco. In 
connection with ‘Financial Problems,” a dummy of a JOURNAL issue was dis- 
played, including the original cuts and the galley proof. “Selection, Initiation and 
Retention of Members” included many ideas which chapter delegates should have 
found suggestive—-sheets sent to faculty members requesting information about 
students who might qualify for membership, invitations to women students to 
“get-acquainted”’ teas or desserts, formal invitations to membership and accompany- 
ing letters about the purposes and activities of Pi Lambda Theta. 

Like Topsy, this experimental exhibit idea grew and, at 
Council, the exhibits became a stimulus to conversation 
and developing ideas. 














Gop SPEED THE PLOUGH 


HELEN RHODA HOOPES 





CAN’T find Mr. Dooley on Peace and War. 1 thought I saw the little green 
volume lurking between Elsie Dinsmore and Les Miserables; but it was only 
The Diary of a Nobody. So you must take this quotation on faith. 

Mr. Dooley at great length discusses Queen Victoria’s contribution to the modern 
world of 1898. Mr. Hennessey listens, that being his role; but as the wonders pile 
up, Mr. Hennessey becomes restless, and at last rebels. ‘She didn’t do all that,” he 
objects. “Well,” counters Mr. Dooley, “she had as much to do wid it as you or me 
or annybody.” 

That is somewhat the way I feel about the carrying out of Pi Lambda Theta’s tre- 
mendous first purpose. Nevertheless, we had as much to do with it as anybody—at 
the moment. Through a jungle of east, west, and midwest ideas, we hacked our way 
to the first statement of our purposes. They were high and fine; but it took two wars 
and the law of supply and demand to enable us to carry out our purposes. 

School teaching was at a low ebb when we began our organization. Furthermore, 
it was almost the only avenue opened to the college girl, who, on graduation, was 
trained for little that was more useful than Shakespeare and the music classes. Votes 
for Women and Feminism had scarcely budged us beyond the eighteenth century. 
Colleges and universities were, however, beginning to think that if a girl had to 
earn her living, she ought to be trained to do something. Accordingly, with a view 
to discover what, if any plans, our advisees had, we were told to ask them what 
they intended to do. I shall never forget the hopeless answer of one girl, “Oh, 
teach, I guess.” 

To lift just such fallen robins was the aim of our first purpose. In some way, 
these girls must be taught the need for a profesional spirit. They must be urged 
to maintain the highest standards of scholarship. Girls intending to “teach, I guess” 
must be persuaded that school teaching is a profession; and like all professions, 
must be the result of the most earnest preparation. That final fillip to our purpose, 
“especially among women,” should now be dropped. A teacher is a teacher, 
regardless of sex; and men and women alike need professional preparation. 

The business of professional preparation has gone on steadily, since the days of 
our beginnings, when education classes met in rooms that no other department was 
using at the moment. Yes, we have enlarged and prospered. No doubt, our ego 
needed a little therapeutic inflation to get us out of the depressed stage of ‘“‘teach, 
I guess.”” That we are out of that stage, I am convinced by the joyous tones of 
present day students, who, when asked the question, “What are you going to do?” 
often sing out, ‘Oh, I want to teach.” 

As a reward for having been the first national president of Pi Lambda Theta, 
it has been my privilege to watch the organization take hold of the good earth on 
which we dropped the seed. Pi Lambda Theta does not claim credit for all that has 
been done in the world of education since its founding; but, as Mr. Dooley said, we 
had as much to do with it as anybody. 
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Democratic EDUCATION 


KATHERINE CLARKE 


T HE Sixteenth Biennial Council held on the campus of the University of Chicago 
in August demonstrated the ability of members of Pi Lambda Theta to put into 
actual practice the second of our seven purposes, ‘‘to work actively to further the 
cause of democratic education.” Here the delegates and visitors from the sixty-six 
chapters of Pi Lambda Theta came together to discuss the problems of the 
“Teacher in the Next Decade,” to agree or disagree on various phases of the 
problem, and finally to arrive at decisions which resulted in legislation for the good 
of the entire membership and encouragement for all teachers. Not only was this 
Council concerned with its own needs, but it thoughtfully considered aid and 
encouragement for those*who are in situations less favorable. There was a re- 
peated emphasis on the responsibilities of Pi Lambda Thetans to further inter- 
national understandings and to do all that could be done to assist teachers in war- 
ravaged countries, who are trying so desperately to keep their schools open and to 
provide an adequate education for the children of those countries. Council delegates 
felt the responsibility to interest young people of high ability in teaching as a 
profession and to make it possikle for them to widen their horizons and those of 
other teachers. 

The planning and carrying out of the Council theme, ““The Teacher in the Next 
Decade,”’ was an illustration of the use of democratic processes. At the time of 
registration, each delegate and visitor was given an opportunity to select the discus- 
sion groups in which she wished to participate. In these various groups, those 
charged with the responsibility of guiding the discussion followed the democratic 
way of encouraging the participation of all present in arriving at important decisions. 
Each member of the group was given an opportunity to present facts, experiences, 
and problems on how the teacher develops personal resources or tackles profes- 
sional problems. Knowledge of these facts contributed to an understanding of 
problems and how to help others and to plan Pi Lambda Theta programs which 
would benefit the members of the various chapters, the teachers in the community, 
and those young people who are still in school but will be entering the field of 
teaching in the next decade. 

The democratic ideal calls upon the individual to face her problem with self 
reliance and initiative. Discussions of the resources available to the beginning 
teacher, the value of professional organizations, the teacher’s responsibility to 
develop herself as a sensitive and appreciative person, pointed ways in which the 
individual teacher might become a more reliant and resourceful person. 

The democratic ideal places high value upon the attainment of human happiness 
as a basis for judging the effectiveness of social living. Here the discussions 
touched not only on the relation of physical factors affecting the mental health, 
but also on specific suggestions as to what individuals or groups might do for 
persons from other countries who are students or exchange teachers in American 
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schools. It was agreed that Pi Lambda Theta has a great responsibility in demon- 
strating the value of democratic living in relationships with visitors to America. 
Recommendations were made for helping students and exchange teachers to have a 
satisfying experience in typical democratic situations so that they may more ade- 
quately judge the value of living in a democracy. 

Memters of the Sixteenth Biennial Council had many precedents in democratic 
practices to follow. The history of Pi Lambda Theta is filled with instances that 
show that practicing democracy was ever one of its goals. The Founders’ Council, 
held in the summer of 1917 at the University of Missouri, was one in which the 
name, emblem, purposes, eligibility to membership, and many other problems had 
to be worked out to the satisfaction of the majority. It meant for each delegate an 
end to some ideas that had many precious associations, yet each one accepted this, 
satisfied that the new organization she was helping build was worth the cost to 
herself and her own group. The essential values of democracy were strengthened 
by the cooperative endeavor of the Founders’ Council. 

Democratic education retains a sense of direction. A study of the history of 
educational awards given by Pi Lambda Theta provides evidence that the organiza- 
tion recognizes the value of furthering educational leadership among women. 
Democratic procedures in the granting of awards have furthered the general pur- 
pose for which awards have been created. 

here can be no democratic action in any group which must follow practices set 
by others. With this in mind, the national program committee has offered valuable 
suggestions to help in planning programs, but each chapter has been free to accept 
only those ideas which fit the local situation. The result has been a wide variety of 
programs, in the different chapters, that have been valuable to those participating 
because they were concerned with their particular needs. 

The national constitution of Pi Lambda Theta has no limiting clause concerning 
race or color in its statement of qualifications for membership. Because this is so, 
chapters have been free to invite to membership many outstanding women from all 
parts of the world, during the time they were students in American universities. 
The Pi Lambda Theta JouRNAL is sent regularly to members in many different coun- 
tries. Through these members and through the JouRNAL, efforts to further the cause 
of democratic education have an ever widening influence. 

What is the responsibility of the chapters in furthering democratic education? 
Does the chapter's way of working send its members out into the schools with some 
idea of how democratic education functions? Do we, as individuals, have an ade- 
quate understanding of how to further democracy? 

Suggestions for chapter action were made in each workshop group at the council 
just. held in Chicago. There were many who felt that a wider distribution of the 
Pi Lambda Theta JouRNAL was a desirable chapter project. Members from other 
countries who have returned to their own homes frequently find it impossible to send 
back money for dues. Chapters were urged to subscribe to the JoURNAL for these 
members. Some chapters have more such people on their rolls than can be sup- 
ported by one chapter. Sending the JouRNAL to some of these members would be a 
worthwhile activity for other chapters having no such members. 

(Continued on page 51) 














[NTERPENETRATING FIELDS 
OF KNOWLEDGE 


ELLA VICTORIA DOBBS 


AS EDUCATION emerged from the era of rote learning and restricted areas of clas- 
sical subject matter, creative effort became an educational factor. Early en- 
deavors in the introduction of manual arts was in the form of a series of projects— 
mere models to be repeated by the pupil. The use of tangible materials was quite 
an advance over “just talking,” but emphasis at first was chiefly on copying as 
closely as possible a completed model. However, pupils became more familiar with 
the idea of ‘‘making things,” and variations began to appear in finished work. Some 
teachers insisted on as close duplication as the pupil could produce, but others en- 
couraged attractive variations from pupils who possessed creative ability. 

Not long ago I came upon an old notebook filled with the efforts of a beginner. 
It was interesting to note the modifications and variations due to creative interest. A 
study of the factor of creative effort sheds light on its importance in mental growth 
and development. Minds differ in their untrained powers. Some children take pride 
in making exact copies; others seem unable to duplicate accurately. The greatest value 
results when a worker modifies a suggested form to suit his purpose. 

A child may have an idea he wishes to express. He may search for a model, but 
he may not find that thing which satisfies his need. Let him incorporate variations 
in his construction—simple constructions, at first. In successive efforts, he may get 
results more to his likings. Just here is the educative value of creative effort. The 
project itself may or may not have specific values; the truly educative value is in the 
development of the pupil’s strength of creative power, in his success in modifying 
his efforts until his product is as close to his idea as his power can produce, in the 
growth of his ability to draw from increasing ranges of knowledge to meet his 
needs. 

This principle of creative effort drawing from interpenetrating fields of knowl- 
edge is basic in all sorts of activities. Applied, it will bring gratifying results. Not 
only in handwork and the arts, but in the realms of intellectual ideas and behavior, 
creative effort has educative value. Creative effort in one 
area should stimulate creative efforts in varied media. 
A great variety of materials and resources should stimu- 
late variation in processes and results. So long as the 
pupil is thinking creatively for himself and helped to 
see inter-relations in fields of knowledge he will not 
grow weary—he will grow into an interesting person 
with a creative approach to life and the problems about 
him. 
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To ENCOURAGE 
INTERCULTURAL 
UNDERSTANDING 


GENEVIEVE KNIGHT BIXLER 






B* way of background, it is of interest to note that the fourth purpose of Pi 
Lamkda Theta was not recognized at the time the society was founded. The 
originally identified purposes continued to suffice, as statements of the society's 
policies, until 1943, when the Thirteenth Biennial Council effected some restate- 
ments and approved some additional purposes in recognition of the wider role of 
education and of the organization itself in the world’s affairs. This change was of 
great significance, for it demonstrated the flexibility of the organization in adapting 
to changing needs. Identification and adoption of the fourth and fifth purposes 
showed that Pi Lambda Theta was becoming internationally minded. They indi- 
cated the willingness of the association to accept some responsibility for education 
along these lines, in addition to the areas then more commonly considered within 
the province of education. 

In order to discuss the fourth purpose—to encourage intercultural understanding 
—it is necessary to consider the complete platform of Pi Lambda Theta. In fact, no 
single purpose can properly be considered without relation to all the other purposes. 
Doubtless the most generic concept expressed in the purposes is that of furthering 
democratic education. Then, to state it over simply, the special interests of women 
preparing to become educators are noted as of concern. In addition, there are the 
two purposes which transcend the field of education and move the organization out 
into world affairs, political, sociological, and anthropological. So this paper is 
presenting Pi Lambda Theta’s purpose of encouraging intercultural understanding 
against the background of a democratic philosophy of education and concern for 
the purposes of women in education. 

Purpose four is very closely related to purpose five—to strive for a clear under- 
standing of local, state, national, and international problems and to stimulate active 
participation in their solution. Without encroaching here upon the elucidation of 
the fifth purpose, it must be said that the world’s problems stem, many of them, 
from differences in the cultures of peoples and that to understand these differences 
is prerequisite to the solution of the problems. It may even be conjectured that the 
varying political philosophies which are today occasioning such tensions in the 
world are rooted, to some degree, in such bases as folklore, group fears, and crises 
in the existence of social groups, some of which may be as remote as ancient times. 

The first essential in endeavoring to encourage intercultural understanding is to 
desire sincerely to do so. Educators are familiar with the importance of interest and 
motivation in any learning experience. Wanting to learn more about cultures other 
than one’s own must be accompanied by a concern for the welfare of mankind, a 
warmth and friendliness toward other peoples, and a tolerance for the unusual. One 
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has to suppress what may be the typical American attitude that ‘‘ours is the best,” and, 
associated with this, the belief that more primitive cultures are of less worth be- 
cause they are built around fewer material possessions. Americans are inclined to 
consider a high standard of living as evidence of superior culture. It will be helpful, 
as one attempts to encourage a better understanding of the cultures of other peoples, 
to try to appreciate what are the enduring values and the goals toward which other 
peoples have been striving. It is equally important to comprehend the forces of 
climate, soil, exploitation, and disease which may have played a significant part in 
shaping and limiting progress, as we define that term. 

Today, the sources of information about the peoples of the earth are numerous 
and rich, whether one seeks to delve into the historical development of peoples or 
to learn only of their contemporaneous cultures. All of the literate individuals one 
knows depend heavily upon the printed word as a medium of information. In 
America, we have a plethora of material on practically any subject, and the problem 
is how to select from the abundance so as to have complete and unbiased facts and 
interpretation. Fortunately for us, we may depend upon the works of many re- 
nowned social scientists and interpreters of literature and the arts. These are con- 
sidered to be relatively fair-minded, in addition to being well-informed. It is true 
also that in this area of thought, objectives of writers appear to be to describe what 
has been observed rather than to present a political program in such a way as to 
win advocates. However, it would be naive to appear not to know that by the 
suppression of certain elements of a culture and the emphasis upon others, it is 
possible, even in reporting about cultures, to influence the interpretations which 
readers make, and so there is need for reflection and critical thinking even in the 
reading of anthropological and historical writing. 

In addition to the printed word, much information is disseminated through the 
media of motion pictures, radio, and television, but this is likely to be fragmentary 
and is subject to the limitations of the media. Music and dancing, painting and 
sculpture may be directly heard or seen, and there are the relics or artifacts of cul- 
tures existing or now decadent, which may be studied at first hand in the lands 
where they flourish or flourished. There is the medium of contact with representa- 
tives of other cultures who come to our land to interpret their people to us, and 
contact also with these of our own land who go away to observe other cultures and 
then return to tell what they have witnessed and heard. One must evaluate the 
comments of one’s fellow countrymen, who return after brief sojourns in other 
lands, no less critically than one judges the reports which are made in writing. 

In recent years, a tremendous stimulation to the encouragement of intercultural 
understanding has been afforded through the organization of the United Nations 
and its Commissions and Specialized Agencies. No member of Pi Lambda Theta 
can be a worthy member of the association who is not familiar with the funda- 
mental purposes, the structure, and the functions of the working groups which 
constitute United Nations. Of these, perhaps the agency most closely related to 
education and most significant for the encouragement of intercultural understanding 
is the United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization. Since 
Unesco’s committees and project groups have been at work almost continuously 
since organization, there is already much information available oa the practical 
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problems of working together toward the consummation of the projects adopted as 
means to ultimate goals. Considering the limited financial provision for support of 
these projects, there has been a brave start made at helping the peoples of the 
world better to understand each other. It would be instructive to review here the 
nature of the projects undertaken and the progress in each, but space is lacking. The 
Preamble of Unesco is a nobly conceived statement and affords ample evidence 
of the awareness in the minds of its framers and indeed of the entire official body, 
of the importance of intercultural understandings. 

One of Unesco’s major projects in the social field is the study of the tensions 
leading to war, the so-called Tensions Project. At the Third Session of the Gen- 
eral Conference held in Beirut in November, 1948, there was a report of progress, 
and again in April at the second National Conference on Unesco in Cleveland. 
In both reports, the need for knowledge of the distinctive character of various 
national cultures, ideals, and legal systems was stressed as background for sympathy 
and mutual respect among nations. The concepts which adults and children entertain 
as these affect their psychological reactions to other people are being studied. These 
sociological and psychological inquiries are being linked to several other studies 
such as the effect of population shifts upon tensions, and even a possible means of 
changing the attitudes of peoples. Freedom of the creative artist to work in his 
chosen medium has been enunciated, and a study projected which will undertake to 
learn what pressures, social, economic and political, now prevent the artist from 
creating and also the means to remove or lessen these pressures, once they are 
identified. 

It is gratifying to members of Pi Lambda Theta to realize that their organization 
was so alert to its responsibility as a force in education as to identify itself early 
with those working toward better intercultural understandings on national and 
international levels. Perhaps it is now appropriate to examine the scope of our work 
as an organization in the encouragement of intercultural understanding and to 
endeavor to identify ways by which the society may become even more effective. 
Has Pi Lambda Theta supported with sufficient fervor the educational projects of 
Unesco? Financial aid cannot be large, if one thinks in terms of millions of dol- 
lars, but whatever can be given should be contributed where it may be of greatest 
use. In encouragement, in distribution of information, in the assistance to indi- 
viduals which the society may be enabled to give, there is opportunity to be of great 
service. The Pi Lambda Theta JoURNAL is already doing notably in keeping its 
readers conscious of some of the problems of women the world around. Perhaps 
even this excellent service can be extended. Can the society organize or at least 
encourage the organization of better avenues of communication between world 
educators, or perhaps make more effective use of existing avenues of communica- 
tion? Is there more which can be done to show women, especially in other lands, 
how strongly and sympathetically this society of women educators desires their 
improved status and works toward its accomplishment? Can the society identify, 
either in or out of its own ranks, women, and men as well, who have been in 
active association with projects of Unesco and can be persuaded to talk before 
citizen groups, to inform them of the scope and progress of these projects? 
It is time for‘a much more dramatic appeal to the citizens of our country, in order 
for aroused public interest to move projects forward. 
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Thus far, there has been little indication that the individual member of Pi 
Lambda Theta has a responsibility for encouraging intercultural understanding, 
but in the portion of this paper which remains, this aspect is explored. As indi- 
cated earlier, every member should be thoroughly conversant with the principles 
and the functions of the constituent organizations of the United Nations. This 
acquaintance should be carried as far as it is practical for individuals to go. In 
other words, if the means is at hand for one to go to observe directly the working of 
any of these organizations, it should be employed. Those who bring back reports 
of having seen the UN at work seem imbued with real enthusiasm and optimism 
for the undertaking toward world planning. Teachers, at whatever level and 
whether in private or public education, must acknowledge their responsibility, first 
to be well informed, and then to impart—to share with their students and others. 
This means making opportunities within the school day and outside, to help others 
to become informed and to grow in appreciation of the efforts at improving the 
welfare of the peoples of the world. It means, for some teachers, planning for 
extensive travel, either with or without an exchange of teaching positions with 
teachers of other countries. But most important and far reaching, it means for us 
all the practice of the principles of democracy in our daily association with others, 
so that everyone will see and will know that we do believe and honor within our 
own country and community the representatives of other cultures, living and 
working among us. It means that, besides admiring and enjoying the art of 
Katherine Dunham and her associates of the dance, we respect representatives of 
her race and treat them, without pose and ultimately without conscious striving, 
as peers in all our community relationships. 

A publication’ destined to have significant influence upon American education 
has recently begun to be widely studied. From its first volume some of the prin- 
ciples guiding our action as individuals may be drawn, even though its statements 
were designed to apply to the area of higher education in America. These excerpts 
constitute an appropriate ending for this presentation of the fourth purpose of 
Pi Lambda Theta: 

Harmony and cooperation among peoples of differing races, customs and opinions is not one thing 
on the regional or national level and another on the international. The problem of understanding 
among men is indivisible, and the mutual acceptance and respect upon which any reliable international 
cooperation must depend, begin at home... . 

For effective international understanding and cooperation we need to acquire knowledge of, and 
respect for, other peoples and their cultures—their traditions, their needs and aspirations for the 
future. We must learn to admit the possible worth of human values and ways of living we ourselves 
do not accept. . . . We need to perceive the rich advantages of cultural diversity. To a provincial 
mind cultural differences are irritating and frightening in their strangeness, but to a cosmopolitan 
and sensitive mind they are stimulating and rewarding. They are colorful elaborations on the com- 
mon humanity of men everywhere. We must develop a deep sensitivity to the emotions, the hopes, 


and the needs of human beings everywhere and so come to accept, not merely in abstract terms but 
in concrete forms, the brotherhood and interdependence as well as the individuality of all men. 


* The Report of the President’s Commission on Higher Education. Higher Education for American 
Democracy, Vol. 1, Establishing the Goals, p. 17. New York, Harper and Brothers, 1947, 








W AS CITIZENS IN THE 
NEXT DECADE 


KATHRYN STEINMETZ 


N 1910, before the telephone, radio, and television were common means of 

communicating ideas, before the airplane and diesel engine eliminated distance, 
and even a decade before the enfranchisement of women in the United States, the 
founders of Pi Lambda Theta with the zeal and farsighted vision of pioneers set 
forth as one of the purposes, ““To strive for a clear understanding of local, state, 
national, and international problems and to stimulate active participation in their 
solution.” The degree to which the leaders were forward-looking in presenting a 
long range program has been emphasized by the slow, arduous, and cautious steps 
the national organization has made in the full realization of that purpose. Not 
until four decades later, and three decades after woman suffrage, have the delegates 
to the Sixteenth Biennial Council adopted a set of principles which permits action 
on public issues by the national organization. 

Women, whether they be homemakers, career girls, or professional women, have 
been slow to assume their responsibilities of citizenship. While teachers as a group 
consider it their civic duty to exercise the franchise, too few have been interested in 
becoming community leaders or in studying the issues to the extent of under- 
standing the problems. The blame should not be placed entirely upon women 
teachers whose out-of-school activities were hampered by restrictive contracts, 
whose energies were sapped by heavy class loads and numerous preparations, and 
whose desires to participate in politics were destroyed through observation of 
nefarious practices of machine politics, particularly in urban centers, and whose 
interests were changed to fears of becoming enmeshed. It has been difficult for the 
teacher to take a place in politics.and at the same time to avoid the accusations of 
personal ambition and “‘playing spoils politics.” 

Historically, the standing committee of Pi Lambda Theta which attempted to 
implement the fifth purpose has undergone changes in name and in functions. As 
late as 1947, it was known as the Committee on Political Action, a misnomer as 
chapters did not even have the privilege of taking a stand on legislative problems 
in the name of the chapter. The national organization was definitely committed to 
a program of informing members about legislation which dealt with education and 
the general welfare of women and children. On 
the basis of the information, members were 
urged to arrive at an understanding of the issues 
and to act in accordance with individual judg- 
ments. After heated arguments for and against 
a more aggressive policy, the delegates, in 1947, 
at Portland, recommended that the policy re- 
main unchanged and the committee be named 
the Committee on Public Affairs. As such, it has 
attempted to supply information about crucial 
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issues and to develop a set of principles to guide Pi Lambda Theta action in that area. 

The second task was assigned by the National Board after it was evident that 
there was a growing conviction among the members of the committee that Pi 
Lambda Theta must participate actively to expand the unique free educational 
system which is one of the fundamental concepts of our republic and to use its 
influence to improve and to extend educational opportunities on the local, state, 
national, and international levels. A full report of the principles is included in 
the supplement, ‘‘Reports of Officers and Standing Committees for 1948-49.” The 
adoption of the principles by the delegates certainly took cognizance of the 
broadening influence of educators, particularly women, as leaders in formulating 
thought and action. Briefly, local chapters are autonomous in their decisions about 
educational problems on the local and state levels with the precaution that carefully 
weighed discussions and vote precede chapter action. The national organization is 
empowered to expand the services of the Committee on Public Affairs to study 
carefully educational problems and their ramifications, to analyze accurately pro- 
posed policy, and to disseminate to the members any and all pertinent information. 
After the analysis, the national board may formulate a long-term program and 
follow its convictions into the public forum, especially to combat self-seeking 
pressure groups. The delegates at the Sixteenth Biennial Council sought under- 
standing and have placed the responsibility for leadership upon the officers. 

What forces brought about the change in attitude among the delegates? Within 
two years, the delegate assembly altered its policy of furnishing information to one 
of active participation on local and national levels. Since the founders formulated 
the purposes, we have struggled through two World Wars and existed in the 
inter-bellum period of depressions and social changes. In 1947, the United Nations 
as an organization to establish a lasting peace was in its infancy. Hopes for its 
ultimate success were high. Countries throughout the world were anxious to share 
in the benefits of peace, had calculated the losses in human and natural resources, 
but had not considered the reparations. Gradually, differences of opinions among 
governments brought about the realization that the defences of peace must be built 
in the minds of men. Teachers throughout our country had not lost faith in the 
efficacy of the United Nations but had come to recognize that they had a great 
responsibility to bring about an understanding of local, state, national, and inter- 
national problems among adults and youths. In part, this may be accomplished by 
being ‘informed and acting on the information. The change in-policy reflects a 
return to the original purpose in which we strive for understanding and willingly 
participate. 

As we project our program into the next decade, what can we as teachers do 
to increase our social competence? “Teacher’’ immediately assigns us dual roles 
which should complement each other; one as individual citizens who bear part of 
the burden of improving conditions, and the other as teachers of pupils in orga- 
nized schools or of those around our hearths, who determine the quality of social 
education. It is our duty to understand the social changes and to make certain that 
they are in the direction of the common welfare. Never, except in its beginnings, 
has our country and its representatives tackled problems of such importance to all 
peoples, It is time that we drop the great anonymous “they’’ when we think of 
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our national government, which Mrs. Oveta Culp Hobby described as ‘‘a faceless, 
nameless machine composed of bureaucrats turning like cogs in the harness of red 
tape,” adopt “‘we;” and give it features, those of our friends and neighbors for the 
present and those of the youths who now sit before us in the classroom as leaders 
in the next decade. 

Let us consider what teachers as individuals may do to increase their social com- 
petence. Perhaps the most apparent civic duty is voting. Teachers should have the 
courage of their convictions and participate in primary as well as in general elec- 
tions. In large cities, civil service employees often neglect primary elections as they 
fear retribution if their party choice is not that of the machine in power. Voting for 
the best candidate is not sufficient. There should be a constant drive to urge well- 
qualified men and women to seek places in government and to accept positions on 
the ballot. The instances where teachers are serving on school boards and in city 
councils should be multiplied. 

The undesirable locations of polling places have too frequently been stated as 
reasons why women do not vote. Groups of interested citizens among whom 
teachers should be found can aid in securing polling places which add dignity to 
the act of casting a ballot. The practice of using the public schools brings citizens 
into closer contact with those institutions and establishes excellent public relations. 
When the school personnel registered men for military service and issued ration 
books, many citizens entered the schools for the first time. Although the staffs 
would not serve in any official capacity during voting, it would serve again to intro- 
duce many citizens to schools in action. 

Within the next ten years, it will not be sufficient for the informed citizen to 
understand only local and state problems. The national and international crises 
demand that the intelligent voter understand broad social, economic, and political 
issues and trends. This requires a reading program which includes the careful 
reading of daily newspapers of national or international significance, reading of 
books on current problems, attendance at lectures and discussion groups, and the 
formulation of judgments which guide individual action in social and political fields. 

Fortified with knowledge, it is possible for the teacher to spread her influence 
into the community as a participating member of service clubs, coordinating coun- 
cils, patriotic groups, and even as an elected member of the city council. Such 
participation not only integrates the teacher into community life but also improves 
her social position which has been isolated in many sections of the United States. 
As teachers work for a common cause with people in every walk of life, the 
acquaintance and mutual respect give the teacher status. There is no reason ior 
those in our profession being depreciated if they are willing to cooperate, to learn 
from others, and to use their resources in knowledge, critical thinking, and the use 
of democratic processes for service to the community. 

Similarly, in the next decade, teachers in their classrooms must use their profes- 
sional techniques, their broad knowledge of child development and subject matter, 
and their good teaching personalities to develop the understandings, competence, 
and attitudes among pupils at all age levels in order to achieve peace. How dis- 


*Oveta Culp Hobby, “Thinking, Acting Citizenship,” Pi Lambda Theta JouRNAL, XXVII (May, 
1949), 193-195. 
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heartening it has been to watch those who have been in the familiar school rooms 
sacrificed in wars. Surely, it is appropriate that educators concern themselves with 
the solutions to tensions and prejudices among governments and men as a major 
function in order that the objectives as outlined by the Educational Policies Com- 
mission may be realized: self-realization, human relationships, economic efficiency, 
and civic responsibility.? If education is the process of bringing about desirable 
changes in behavior, all four groups of objectives must find realization in school 
experiences. As the needs of the individual are personal and social, changes must 
be in the direction of the development of individual potentialities to be used for 
self-improvement and the general welfare, an interacting process which cannot be 
ignored. 

The interdependency does not exist only on the local level but also extends to 
international relationships. The International Education Assembly in its report, 
Education for International Security, explained that the type of training necessary is 
merely an extension of citizenship training which is appropriate in a democracy. 


The qualities of character most desirable in the relations of home, neighborhood, community, and 
nation, are those which are most needed in world relations. Education for world citizenship should 
begin with the wholesome development of the child in the personal-social relations of his immediate 
environment and concurrently extend his understanding of and his responsibilities and effectiveness 
in a broader environment which comprehends the peoples and places in an interdependent world.* 


It is in this area that teachers may implement the program of Unesco in which 
people deal directly with people. The teacher can “tip the scales toward peace a 
dozen times a day—by a tolerant phrase, an accurate fact, a gesture of friendship 
across present racial, cultural, or national barriers.’’* 

During the autumn of 1948, a mission of German educators visited many school 
systems east of the Mississippi River. They repeatedly expressed their astonishment 
at the friendly attitude and helpfulness of American teachers. Tears welled in their 
eyes when they saw young children preparing Christmas boxes for German chil- 
dren. Recently, one superintendent who had requested specimens of primary creative 
paintings sent photographs of the American children’s efforts and German chil- 
dren’s art, both hung for a teachers’ institute in the German city. In describing the 
reactions of the German teachers, the educator explained how difficult it was for 
his teachers to understand our goals and said in part, 


“When they entered the meeting room they found the drawings of your students on the walls. 
One photo I add here shows you how part of the room looked. As my teachers are not acquainted 
with this sort of work, I had to explain to them. First that this was work of very young people from 
the kindergarten and secondly, how I saw those children myself, working in front of an easel and very 
happy in using all shades of color and the bright ones with most love. I could tell them too, how 
even in the paintings of this sort the big difference in the ways of German and American life. You 
Americans are democratic even in drawing, get paper and paint for your students and let them draw 
as they like. We Germans, on the other hand, conditioned by our history, are always telling them what 


* The Purposes of Education in American Democracy. Educational’ Policies Commission. Washing- 
ton: National Education Association, 1938, pp. 50-123. 

* Education for International Security. The International Educational Assembly. Pamphlet pub- 
lished by the School Executive, 1943, p. 30. 

“UNESCO, What It Is, What It Does, What You Can Do. Circular published by the United 
States Commission for UNESCO, 1948. 
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to draw and how, thus following our authority pattern, which gives earlier results and so-called 
better results, but spoils, in the end, character and soul. My teachers were very interested and saw 
those pictures afterwards with different eyes than before.’ 


For a full discussion of the teacher's responsibility for developing social com- 
petence, Quillen and Hanna in Education for Social Competence® have submitted a 
partial report of the Stanford Social Education Investigation and presented the 
curriculum and instruction in secondary-school social studies though the implica- 
tions for all age levels are numerous. In describing the characteristics of modern 
culture, the authors have emphasized the need for teaching the use of reflective 
thought and democratic processes as follows: 

The hope for peace, prosperity, and happiness in the modern world is that man will be able and 
willing to solve his problems and make necessary changes through the use of reason and democratic 
action. In a complex culture marked by limited opportunities for learning through direct experiences, 
formal education must assume a heavy responsibility for developing competence in critical thinking 
and democratic processes.° 


Thus has one of the tasks of the teacher in the next decade been depicted. It pre- 
sents a challenge. 

In order to meet this challenge, teachers should participate in in-service educa- 
tion by accepting committee assignments, by joining educational organizations which 
satisfy individual needs, by sharing with other teachers their experiences in work- 
shops, and by cooperating in curriculum revision. Through these activities, it is 
possible to keep abreast of educational trends and to assume leadership. 

Pi Lambda Theta as an organization for women in education must incorporate 
in its national program means to assist the individual to attain better social com- 
petence and to teach youth in such a manner that they will be socially competent. 
Through chapter programs, members may be informed and participate in group 
decisions relating to local, state, national, and international problems. Groups 
should do more than supply material needs to foreign teachers as a serious attempt 
to understand their problems would increase our respect for their difficulties. 
Careful study of recent issues of the Pi Lambda Theta JoURNAL would broaden the 
horizons and make members aware of modern conditions. 

Affiliation with coordinating councils of women would stimulate active partici- 
pation in the solution of problems. The Detroit and San Jose Alumnz Chapters 
have found such contacts most worthwhile. As women represent the majority of 
stockholders in large corporations, it is suggested that members of Pi Lambda Theta 
join groups who are studying finance. 

Pi Lambda Theta should recognize the varied interests of its members and 
solicit their aid in implementing the purpose which the founders so wisely set 
forth and which, in the modern world where scientific advance has accelerated 
change, has gained its true importance and the attention of the delegates. In 
vitalizing the program, Pi Lambda Theta strengthens all of the purposes for which 
the organization was established by exerting leadership ‘‘to build up, and never to 
destroy.” 


5 I. James Quillen and Lavone A. Hanna, Education for Social Competence. Chicago: Scott, Fores- 


man and Company, 1948. 
* Ibid., p. 20. 
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T owarp DEVELOPING A 
PROFESSIONAL FELLOWSHIP 


BEULAH C. VAN WAGENEN 


I T IS not uncommon to hear members of Pi Lambda Theta express in strong, and 
even exclamatory, terms their gratitude for the fellowship and friendship that 
they have experienced. This purpose of Pi Lambda Theta is mentioned in conver- 
sation more frequently than any other, although if members were asked a direct 
question about the relative value of the stated purposes most of them would, intel- 
lectually, put some of the others first. 

It was a part of the wisdom and foresight of our founders that they knew this 
bond of fellowship, originating in a community of views, interests, and feelings, 
would bind together women from all over our own country and from foreign coun- 
tries. Our founders realized that if they could develop ‘‘professional fellowship 
among women” they would add something above and beyond what many other 
educational organizations attempt to do. Many such groups work for higher 
salaries, tenure, better buildings, and better working conditions; but Pi Lambda 
Theta goes a step further and works for realization of its goals, not only by 
developing mutual views and interests, but also cultivating fellowship. Pi Lambda 
Theta is more than a group that confers on purely intellectual achievements; it is 
an organization that recognizes the values of feelings and bonds of common 
interest in human relations, Thus it desires to bring together, in association, women 
of high intellectual promise in the field of education who are willing to devote 
themselves unselfishly to a great cause. 

Pi Lambda Theta makes possible the development of professional friendships in 
many ways. First, it makes a careful selection of the women who will be invited 
to join the asociation. They must be women of high intellectual ability and good 
character, as vouched for by faculty members and friends, and they must have made 
a declaration of the general field of education as their vocational goal. Through 
their knowledge of the purposes of the organization and their acceptance of the 
pledge, they become acquainted with their duties and obligations and commit them- 
selves to the furtherance of the broad aims of education for women. The method 
of selection of members, therefore, brings together a group of women of ability 
and imagination who are committed to professional ideals. They accept each other as 
professional friends, and, as women who are interested in the purposes of the 
organization, they anticipate nothing to stand in the way of personal friendship. 
Personal likes and dislikes become secondary to the work that is to be done. 

With these ideals, professional fellowship can develop, as is often apparent in 
the work of individual chapters, where women, perhaps unacquainted with each 
other, meet and agree to undertake a piece of work together—providing CARE 
packages for a European town or school; sponsoring a community project, such as 
the improvement of instruction in their own school system; or collecting of school 
books and supplies to be sent to a school for mountaineers in Kentucky. Whatever 
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the project, members come to know and appreciate each other through working 
together. 

Many chapters throughout the country have, this year, assumed the responsibility 
of helping to orientate and to welcome foreign students who have come to their 
colleges and universities. In addition to being a help to the foreign students, the 
members of the chapter engaged in such a project are broadening their horizons 
and developing new understandings of women throughout the world. Many foreign 
students who come to this country for their education have been outstanding 
scholars or have contributed richly to educational progress in their own country. 
The opportunity for exchange of the knowledge of principles of education, goals 
to be achieved, and the method of achievement extends the purpose of the project 
beyond its original goal of service. The resulting professional fellowships will 
extend far into the future and will grow and develop into warm personal friend- 
ships. 

Not infrequently students find, through the association in Pi Lambda Theta, 
their very richest experiences in professional and personal growth. An Indian 
student, ready to depart for her native country, said that the thing that impressed 
her most in all her experiences in this country was her membership in Pi Lambda 
Theta. Through committees where Pi Lambda Theta members worked together, she 
began to feel herself a part of the group and later came to know these women as 
personal friends who had brought with them their understanding, affection and 
regard, and true friendship. 

Even among students who have had a casual acquaintance, there can come a 
great deepening in interest and respect for each other as they put aside their per- 
sonal, and sometimes selfish, interests to work with a group, when the project of 
that group seems bigger and more worth while than one carried on by the indi- 
vidual. A student once remarked that her most valuable professional training had 
come through membership in Pi Lambda Theta, where she had learned to be a 
participant of a group, work as a member of a committee, and lead her chapter 
as president. 

What happens in the local chapter also happens constantly in the national organi- 
zation. Through national committees and the National Council, women throughout 
the United States come as representatives from their chapters to do national plan- 
ning and to work on national projects. Their specific assignment may be the 
development of a public relations program; it may be a financial problem; it may be 
the developing and evaluating of a national program for the local chapters. What- 
ever the project, women, personally unknown to each other, come together to solve 
problems and leave with professional admiration for each other’s integrity, vision, 
and ability. Generally, participants in national affairs leave not only with a piece 
of work well done, but with new professional and personal friends. It is impossible 
to estimate the value of these associations and relationships. What a Pi Lambda 
Thetan learns in the way of work, in the pursuit of an interest larger than the 
interest of any one member of the group, in the democratic method of solving a 
problem, in the respect shown for everyone's opinion, is carried away with the 
individual and becomes, to some extent, a working method introduced into any 
group with whom this individual may serve. It may be carried back to a chapter; 
it may be used in another state or national organization. 
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A feeling of professional fellowship may also develop even when members do 
not work together face to face. Perhaps the best illustration of this is the JOURNAL 
of Pi Lambda Theta. For instance, when the theme of the JOURNAL was “Teachers 
Around the World,” members everywhere had an opportunity to know and to 
share the problems, the perplexities, and satisfactions of teachers from many lands. 
A bond of understanding was established with teachers in Belgium, the Philip- 
pines, Egypt, South America. Communications and meetings between readers and 
authors have resulted. 

For years, members of Pi Lambda Theta who have gone to work in other coun- 
tries have been interested in the establishment of chapters abroad so that the pur- 
poses, the accomplishments, and the fellowships that members have shared in their 
home chapters may be available to women everywhere. 

It was Sir Francis Bacon, when writing on personal friendships, who said that 
everyone who believes in life and the things for which he has worked wants to 
have friends so that, if his work should-be cut short at any time, he would have 
friends who would go ahead and promote the ideals and the work in which he 
believed. So it is in Pi Lambda Theta. Members who have accepted the purposes, 
the program, the opportunities for professional fellowship want to share these with 
more and more people in order to insure that the beliefs which its members have 
in education may be carried on, even when they can give no further effort to the 
cause. To most Pi Lambda Thetans it is this handing on of the torch through fellow 
members and friends that gives the organization, for them, its greatest significance. 
Few members can think of what has been accomplished in a group without thinking 
of those who contributed their services. To every Pi Lambda Thetan there comes 
the time when, as she reviews her experience in the organization, she finds there 
the fruit of her professional fellowship ripening out into true friendship. She can 
say with Shakespeare’s Helena in ‘““A Midsummer-Night’s Dream”: 

... O, is all forgot? 

All school-days’ friendship, childhood innocence? 
We, Hermia, like two artificial gods, 

Have with our needles created both one flower, 
Both on one sampler, sitting on one cushion, 
Both warbling of one song, both in one key, 

As if our hands, our sides, voices and minds, 
Had been incorporate. So we grew together, 
Like to a double cherry, seeming parted, 

But yet an union in partition; 

Two lovely berries molded on one stem; 

So, with two seeming bodies, but one heart; . 














To STIMULATE RESEARCH 


HELEN M. WALKER 





ye in 1943, Pi Lambda Theta adopted a new constitution, the goals of the 

Association which had been formulated in six purposes in the preceding con- 
stitution were rephrased in seven purposes. In three of the original statements, the 
wording was changed only slightly. The other four show little verbal resemblance 
to the original. However, when the total impact of the seven new statements is 
compared with that of the earlier six, it is clear that the new statements represent 
not so much a change in spirit as an adaptation to the changed situation in the 
world with respect both to women and to education. 

The purpose about which I have been asked to write is one of the three carried 
over into the new constitution with only a slight change in phrasing. However, 
that slight change is worthy of attention. The original phrase ‘‘to stimulate research 
in the field of education” has keen changed to the phrase “to stimulate research in 
accordance with these purposes,” and the purpose itself has been moved from a 
position midway in the list to a position at its end, as if now it represented a 
culmination and summary of the preceding. 

In 1910, when Alpha Chapter was founded, graduate work for either men or 
women was still a rather rare experience, undertaken only by persons of con- 
siderable initiative and potential leadership. Even in 1918 when the first seven 
chapters formed the National Association, graduate work was not in the plans of 
any large number of teachers. Phi Delta Kappa was stimulating men to take ad- 
vanced training, but there was no general national professional association open to 
women except the American Federation of Teachers. The National Education 
Association had not yet opened its door to the classroom teacher and, consequently, 
women were excluded in effect if not in name. The American Educational Research 
Association, organized in 1915, included at first only a very select group of Direc- 
tors of Research Bureaus in city school systems, of whom all were men. The forma- 
tion of the new professional association of women, Pi Lambda Theta, with the 
stated belief that its members should not only strive for graduate training but that 
by their research efforts they should improve and enlarge the field of education, 
must have been a strong influence working toward the development of educational 
leadership on the part of women. Now, in 1949, the scene has changed dra- 
matically. One has only to think of the thousands of teachers gathered this summer 
in schools of education all across the country to realize that it is no longer neces- 
sary for Pi Lambda Theta to do pioneer work encouraging attendance at graduate 
schools. We may still affirm our approval of advanced study, but that approval can 
surprise no one. 

In 1910, and even in 1918, relatively little scientific knowledge had been ac- 
cumulated about how people learn, how children develop, how human beings are 
motivated, how social pressures arise, or how schools can be organized to serve 
current needs. At only a few of the major universities was there research training 
available for students of education. The measurement movement was in its first 
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enthusiastic, but uncritical, stages. Studies had been published in such areas as 
methods of child study, methods of making surveys, retardation, grading systems, 
promotion schemes, problems of school administration, measurement in the tradi- 
tional school subjects, and the like; but the number of such studies was small in 
proportion to present production, and the authors were almost always men. It was 
highly appropriate and forward looking for Pi Lambda Theta to announce the 
intention to “‘stimulate research in education.”’ Here, too, the situation has changed 
radically. Research on the general problems of education now has acquired such 
momentum that it will proceed whether Pi Lambda Theta approves and stimulates 
or not. This is not to say that adequate tested knowledge is available in even the 
more important areas of education nor that educators have adequate information 
about such knowledge as is available. It does mean that many other influences are 
now at work trying to fill the gaps in our tested knowledge, that women are now 
generally recognized as on a par with men both as to their inclination and their 
ability in research, and that an organization with somewhat specialized interests 
may concentrate its research energy on those interests rather than promoting research 
per se. Hence, the new constitution says we intend “‘to stimulate research in accord- 
ance with these purposes.” 

This present statement quite appropriately stands last in the list of seven. It 
reafirms our concern for the preceding and says that we intend to work actively 
at them, that we will attempt to be creative in those six areas and to seek for new 
knowledge as to how these six goals may be achieved. At present such stimulation 
as we can give to “‘research in accordance with these purposes” manifests itself 
chiefly in two ways. One is through chapter programs which bring new problems 
and new ideas into the focus of attention of individual members who, mulling 
over those new problems, ultimately undertake research relating to them. We have 
a rather high proportion of research workers in our membership. Something over 
40% of the women members of the American Educational Research Association are 
also members of Pi Lambda Theta. Our chapters can help these and other research 
workers become aware of the need of research in the six areas mentioned in the 
preceding purposes and so can help broaden the fields in which dependable knowl- 
edge is sought. The other avenue through which Pi Lambda Theta is currently 
stimulating ‘‘research in accordance with these purposes” is provided by our annual 
awards for research relative to women’s professional problems. Not only those who 
produce the studies but the large number of educators to whom notices of the 
awards are sent must have had new types of problems called to their attention. 

We must discover new ideas in all the six areas, must see new challenges in demo- 
cratic education, must put new thought on the meaning of scholarship and stand- 
ards of professional preparation, must strive for a broader grasp of the interrelated- 
ness of fields of knowledge, must not only understand with our-minds but enrich 
our lives by habitually practicing intercultural understanding, must more actively 
participate in public affairs, and must make our chapters centers of a fine professional 
fellowship. Well and good. But purpose number seven says that in all these we 
hold it also necessary to devise new ways, to seek new enlightenment, to be creative 
searchers as well as practitioners. 











As REVEALED THROUGH 
THE JOURNAL 


HELEN F. OLSON 


“W HAT kind of organization 7s Pi Lambda Theta? What are its policies and 
program? What is the scope of its activity?” 

“What is the relationship of the Pi Lambda Theta JouRNAL to the fraternity 
itself?” 

“What is meant by the term official organ, as applied to the magazine of this 
large national group?” 

Such questions as these confront the editor and staff who will be assuming the 
planning and production of the JOURNAL during the next biennium. They are the 
same questions which were uppermost in the minds of the present editor and staff 
when they assumed these responsibilities in the spring of 1946. 

There were two immediate problems: to determine a few basic guiding prin- 
ciples; and to set up a staff capable of putting these into practice. The first meeting, 
in the editor’s apartment, was a small meeting, attended by the editor, a past 
national officer, a present national officer who had been appointed by the National 
Board to serve as adviser to the JOURNAL Committee, and two or three other 
interested persons. The main result of this conference was a letter to the National 
President urging her to come to Seattle to help set up a serviceable plan for making 
the JOURNAL, so far as possible, representative of the thinking of the entire Pi 
Lambda Theta fraternity. The visit was fruitful. A large staff was formed. Many 
discussions, before, during, and after the visit resulted in the plan that has been 
followed since that time. The group decided to be guided, continuously and 
consciously, by the seven purposes of Pi Lambda Theta, as enunciated in the 
Constitution. How well the JouRNAL has reflected the spirit and accomplishment 
of the organization can be judged only by the entire fourteen or fifteen thousand 
of its members. To summarize briefly the kinds of things that have been done is 
the purpose of this article. 

TO FOSTER PROFESSIONAL SPIRIT AND TO SEEK AND MAINTAIN 
THE HIGHEST STANDARDS OF SCHOLARSHIP AND PROFESSIONAL 
PREPARATION, ESPECIALLY AMONG WOMEN. Every issue of the JOURNAL 
contains the statement of the seven purposes of the organization, printed on the 
inside cover. Therefore, the standards and professional breadth of the program are 
kept constantly in the minds of the membership. To make the magazine itself 
representative of high standards of scholarship and of professional spirit has been 
the steady aim of the staff. Every item of the format has been examined with these 
standards in mind. The theme of each issue, each article in the issue, the selection 
of each contributor—all have been considered in accordance with them. 

TO WORK ACTIVELY TO FURTHER THE CAUSE OF DEMOCRATIC 
EDUCATION. Its articles have been one method by which the JOURNAL advocates 
democratic education and living. Another is the wide coverage of the membership as a 
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source of news. Through communications with chapter presidents and JOURNAL 
representatives, through members of the JOURNAL committee living in various sec- 
tions of the United States, the editor and local staff members have attempted to 
make both the policies and the content of the JOURNAL representative of the frater- 
nity as a whole. The working of the staff is in itself an experience in democratic 
living. 

TO CO-OPERATE IN THE SOLUTION OF PROBLEMS WHICH INTER- 
PENETRATE VARIOUS FIELDS OF KNOWLEDGE. In days when questions 
concerning general education at the secondary and college levels are in the minds 
of all thinking educators, first-hand accounts of experiences in this field are of gen- 
eral interest. The aim has been that the JOURNAL would present aspects of such 
controversial questions as this one, leaving each reader to make her own decisions 
and, perhaps, to investigate the subject further. Possibly, in later issues, opposing 
views of readers can be presented through a series of articles presented as a forum. 

TO ENCOURAGE INTERCULTURAL UNDERSTANDING. Issue after issue 
of the magazine has been designed to stimulate interest in the exchange of experi- 
ence from one country to another. 

TO STRIVE FOR A CLEAR UNDERSTANDING OF LOCAL, STATE, NA- 
TIONAL, AND INTERNATIONAL PROBLEMS AND TO STIMULATE 
ACTIVE PARTICIPATION IN THEIR SOLUTION. A great strength of Pi 
Lambda Theta is that the power comes from the ‘‘grass roots.” The regional or- 
ganizations are clearing-houses for discussion of matters that concern local groups. 
They are avenues by which chapters can go on toward horizons wider than those 
open to individual chapters. They provide the machinery for co-operative en- 
deavor. The national organization functions in the same way for both local and 
regional groups. The programs are so intertwined that interest in a local group 
results in interest in the larger regional and in the national group; conversely, in- 
creased understanding of the larger groups stimulates activity at home. Although, 
strictly speaking, Pi Lambda Theta is not an international fraternity, many of its 
contacts and interests are international in scope. This inter-relationship of small and 
larger group interests and problems has been an important influence upon the policy 
of the JOURNAL staff. 

TO DEVELOP A PROFESSIONAL FELLOWSHIP AMONG WOMEN IN 
EDUCATION. Fellowship is a matter of becoming acquainted and of working 
toward important goals. Fellowship results from co-operative endeavor. ‘‘Only the 
strong can co-operate,” said Dwight Eisenhower; “the weak can only beg.” A func- 
tion of Pi Lambda Theta is to help each individual member—each individual 
chapter—to recognize and to develop its own potentialities. Such columns as ‘‘Pro- 
gtam Notes,’’ ‘Coast to Coast,’’ “Cross Currents,” and ‘Women in the News” 
were created with this purpose in mind. The experience of the members of the 
JouRNAL staff has meant increased professional fellowship among these women. 

TO ENCOURAGE GRADUATE WORK AND TO STIMULATE RE- 
SEARCH IN ACCORDANCE WITH THESE PURPOSES. Pi Lambda Theta 
is concerned with both library and original research. The concern is twofold: with 
using the results of research; and with the influence of creative endeavor upon the 

(Continued on page 57) 








(ATHERINE T. BRYDEN 


«“QHE WAS a very great soul; her life inspired thousands; and her life’s endeavor 

will be immortalized on earth, for the seed she planted will continue to pro- 
duce. All who knew her have been blessed.” In these words a life-long friend and 
former student of Catherine T. Bryden summarizes her ability, her teaching, and 
her achievements. 

Catherine Bryden was born in Tybo, Nevada, August 14, 1878, the daughter of 
Scotch-Canadian parents. Upon the death of her father, Catherine assumed charge 
of the family and set herself squarely to achieve an education for herself and her 
five brothers. Through the Presbyterian Church, she won a scholarship to the Col- 
legiate Institute, now Westminster College, Salt Lake City, Utah. Her gratitude for 
this great opportunity remained paramount, and, upon her death, her property 
was left to Westminster College, the income to be used to help other struggling 
young girls gain an education. 

Following her graduation from Collegiate Institute, Catherine taught for two 
years and then moved to Moscow, Idaho, where she and three brothers obtained 
degrees from the University of Idaho. Majoring in English, she earned member- 
ship in Phi Beta Kappa and was a member of Delta Gamma. 

Following her graduation from the University of Idaho, she taught in Kem- 
merer, Wyoming, then returned to Moscow where she held the position of County 
Superintendent of Schools of Latah County for ten years. 

Recognizing the great need for trained home economics teachers, she deter- 
mined to prepare for teaching home economics. She attended Teachers College, 
Columbia University, earning her M.S. degree, and the University of Chicago. 

Some thirty years ago she accepted a position at the State College of Washington, 
at Pullman, as instructor in home economics and home economics education. Al- 
though her declining health and long record of service required reduction in her 
teaching load, she was on the staff at the time of her death, May 13, 1948. 

During her years at Washington State College, she developed a strong course 
in teacher training, using the Pullman High School as her laboratory. Here she 
introduced a class in home economics for boys, including in the course family life 
problems, child care and development, household finance, clothing selection, host 
and “‘date’’ etiquette, as well as the usual units on food selection and preparation. 
She wrote many articles on subjects related to her field. Her text, Personal and 
Home Problems, was widely adopted. She also pioneered in the use of radio as a 
teaching device; in addition to having written several radio scripts, she was chair- 
man of the Home Economics School of the Air for Washington High Schools for 
a number of years. 

Pi Chapter of Pi Lambda Theta looks upon Catherine Bryden as its most out- 
standing founding member. They have given their annual scholarship award the 
title of “Catherine T. Bryden Memorial Scholarship.” 

DoroTHy DAKIN 
ANNE CORCORAN 
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“Pusuic AFFAIRS IN 
THE NEXT DECADE 


Mee PURPOSES of Pi Lambda Theta lead the organization automatically into the 

realm of public affairs. “Professional scholarship and preparation; ‘“demo- 
cratic education;”’ “intercultural understandings;” “the understanding of local, 
state and national problems and active participation in their solution’”’—all consti- 
tute the keystone for the study and understanding of crucial public matters in the 
next decade. The authors of the purposes forecast the interest of each and every 
member in Unesco, teacher exchange, school finance, curriculum revision, rehabili- 
tation of foreign schools, and studies of problems relative to teaching personnel. 
The implication and implementation of these issues into the program of the 
organization formed the central theme of the Sixteenth Biennial Council and the 
national board meeting which followed. 

Pi Lambda Theta affirms its stand that the organization should remain non- 
partisan in its decisions and should not lend its support to purely political issues. 
How to separate crucial national and international issues from political bias is 
sometimes a difficult task. When the issue is inseparable, it may mean that, as a 
national organization, Pi Lambda Theta cannot lend its name pro or con regard- 
ing the issue. The national organization must perforce move slowly. Action may 
be taken only by the consent of local organizations; such circulation is time con- 
suming, and the issue might lose its vitality before any action on it could be 
afirmed or denied. Local chapters are not denied the right of decision on matters 
of public interest, providing any confirmation or rejection of an issue be made in 
the name of the local organization only. 

Delegates at the Sixteenth Biennial Council were fired with enthusiasm for the 
promotion and continuing expanded participation both locally and nationally. As 
they return to their local chapters it is to be hoped that this enthusiasm will carry 
over. Material will be developed at national headquarters, but suggestions should 
emanate from the grass roots. The JOURNAL may serve as the clearing house for 
any projects which will develop. 

ETHEL A. WOODEN 





———— 


WHAT OF THE NEXT DECADE? 


“Will the trends in school organization during the next few years be con- 
structive and progressive, carrying the schools forward toward their accepted 
goals? If so, school administrators, working with their boards of education and 
members of their professional staffs, must focus attention not on the machinery as 
and end in itself, but on such fundamental purposes of education as child growth, 
improved standards in community living, democratic action, and world under- 
standing. The framework must be kept flexible and resilient. Policies and prac- 
tices must be evaluated continuously.”’ 

IvAN A. BOOKER 
“Organization Practices in City-School Systems” 
National Education Association, April, 1949 
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AVE YOU READPp 


TROYER, MAURICE CH. “Teacher Personnel,” Review of Educational Research, 
June, 1949, pp. 179-276. 

This excellent analysis by a committee of the American Educational Research 
Association indicates the present status of teacher personnel with emphasis upon the 
supply and demand in teaching and the efforts to solve the problem of the teacher 
shortage. In prediction of the future, Douglas estimated that thesynumber of addi- 
tional elementary school teachers who will be needed because of the increasing 
birthrate will be from 30,270 in 1948 to 143,010 for 1955. The need for teachers 
in secondary schools will be increased by 112,500 in 1960, and, by that time, there 
may be reduction in need for elementary schools. Less than one-half of the quali- 
fied new teachers needed for 1950 would be available. The number of new ele- 
mentary school teachers needed will be 1,033,994 in 1949-50. The number of 
elementary school positions will increase from 643,500 in 1947 to 921,000 in 
1957-58, the peak year of the elementary school. Should the birthrate and current 
rate of production of new teachers continue, an estimated shortage of 621,984 
elementary school teachers for new positions and replacements would develop 
by 1958. The accumulated shortage would exceed 800,000 by 1958. The estimated 
demand for elementary school teachers through this decade will be 103,399, which 
is about five times the present level. 

Other topics given detailed treatment include the measurement and prediction 
of teaching success, recruitment, institutional selection and guidance of teachers, 
pre-service preparation of teachers, local selection, placement and administrative 
relations, in-service education of teachers, preparation of college teachers, teaching 
load and assignments, teachers’ salaries, pensions and retirement pay, teacher certifi- 
cation, legal status of teachers and associations and unions, and the welfare of the 
individual teacher. 


Goopson, MAx R. “Social Engineering in a School System,’ Progressive Educa- 
tion, May, 1949, pp. 197-201. 

Educational change is bound to come, and come swiftly. Only the nature and 
direction of change may ke controlled. Drifting or planning will be the choice of 
educators in the next decade. The author names four elements as basic to social 
engineering as applied to the school system: (1) A particular social causation is 
always the result of simultaneous operation of several factors. For example, rela- 
tively high salaries may be offset by low teacher group morale so that level of 
educational opportunity is held down. (2) To induce the largest possible change 
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in factors which determine the level of social phenomena, action must be directed 
simultaneously toward several factors. (3) A school system embodies a social 
reality of human relations that must be changed if educational improvement is to 
be accomplished. An example is cited in the accessibility of the superintendent to 
teachers who advocate a change in the school system. (4) An effective general 
plan for inducing changes is flexible and is carried out through a series of recurring 
cycles of deciding, acting, fact finding. Social enginering requires the continuous 
factual study of factors operating in a changing situation. Continuous retraining 
of school personnel through faculty meetings and workshops with the emphasis 
upon group decision in light of study and evaluation appears to set a new trend for 
teachers of the future. 


Dopson, DAN W. “The Teacher and the Minority Group Child,” Pylon, Second 
Quarter, 1949, pp. 141-145. 

Any teacher who faces a class of minority group children in a society which 
discriminates against them has a greater responsibility especially when the teacher 
is from a majority group. Principles of value for the teacher of the future include 
these considerations: (1) Better provision must be made to sublimate the frustra- 
tions and emotional blockings found in greater degree in the minority group 
neighborhood. Herland’s report concludes that those who showed evidence of anti- 
Semitism were individuals whose backgrounds were that of deprivation, lack of 
security, inhibition, and frustration. (2) The school must come to look upon im- 
mediate environment problems for the basis of a large part of the program. For ex- 
ample, the Mayor's Committee on Unity undertook a food study in a Harlem neigh- 
borhood. (3) The teacher must be certain that she does not become an instrument of 
coritrol thrust upon a classroom of children by the larger society. (4) Teachers must 
be certain that they are not so self-conscious about race relations that they lose 
their objectivity toward fundamental behavior patterns. Children must be challenged 
to fight back at the environment and use the limitations as stepping stones to 
higher achievement. (5) Teachers are now entering an era in which a completely 
new pattern of human relationships is developing. That pattern has outmoded 
many of the stereotypes and preconceptions. Teachers must not avoid the responsi- 
bility and cannot meet the obligation if they look upon our Harlems as “‘Siberias” of 
our schools. 


McRagE, C. R. “Wanted: Mentally Healthy Teachers,” Educational Leadership, 
May, 1949, pp. 507-511. 

It is imperative that the teacher of children be actively concerned with the mental 
health of children and youth, and of equal importance is the objective assessment 
of his own personality as a teacher and as a person. Salary, tenure, personal freedom, 
and administration policies have had important results. Teachers have often dis- 
guised their vocations, but their success in the war effort won them new respect. 
Teachers of the future will appreciate that their work is socially useful, not 
monotonous, that they can work for the removal of unnecessary restrictions, take 
proper care of physical health, and take full advantage of the recreational facilities 
of the community in which they serve. It is wise to plan carefully for daily tasks 
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and to set high standards of achievement. The author notes that it is almost im- 
possible to be worried into ill health or unhappiness if one identifies himself with 
the welfare of others, and in this respect the teacher has a rare opportunity. . 


McGraty, G. D. “The Hallmarks of an Experimental Program in Teacher Edu- 
cation,” Educational Administration and Supervision, May, 1949, pp. 303-310. 

Changes in the social scene are far outstripping the changes we are able to make 
in education. Among changes in the offing are: (1) Specialized teacher preparation 
for leading youth in the pursuit of common learnings, (2) a new philosophy for 
student teaching involving a little student teaching all along the way in connection 
with required professional educational courses, (3) a period of resident full-time 
student teaching in a typical classroom situation, (4) a better understanding of 
the unique function of laboratory training schools. Five outcomes of laboratory 
training are preliminary teaching experience prior to student teaching;- more ob- 
servation, demonstration, and participatory experiences with youth; research on 
improved methodology; follow-up and in-service training; and opportunities to try 
out theories of education. 

New thinking must be expedited through research of a specialized type. The 
author lists many problems which may arise. Will teachers trained in experimental 
programs teach in traditional schools? What types of student should be selected 
for experimental programs? What are the sound criteria for selection of trainees? 
Which areas of subject matter should be included in the training program? What 
special types of evaluation machinery are available and necessary for considering 
experimental programs? How radically different should these programs be? Should 
experimental programs rely on regular academic courses or create especially de- 
signed materials? What are the working relationships between experimental and 
regular programs? What problems of staffing and administration are involved in an 
experimental program? Should the programs provide basis for an appropriate 
degree? Should the well-accepted new practices and ideas now being instituted in 
many colleges or universities be incorporated into the experimental program? What 
special quality of counseling is needed in an experimental program? 

The author indicates that real contributions may be expected from results of 
experiments to improve teacher education. 


MERSHON, MADELAINE; Margan, Gerthon; Prescott, Daniel. “New Skills for 
Teachers. New Understanding of Children,” Educational Leadership, May, 1949, 
pp. 500-503. 

The teachers of the United States are devoted, sincere, hard working, The Com- 
mission on Teacher Education of the American Council of Education and the staff 
of the Institute for Child Study at the University of Maryland rendering con- 
sultant help to more than 6,000 teachers have adequate data for this report. How- 
ever, not all schools are good healthful places for many children. Curiosity may 
be stifled, and children may learn to hate reading, numbers, and literature. Mental 
development is sometimes dwarfed by manner of leadership. 

Some teachers have misconceptions of causes of behavior and what constitutes 
unwholesome conditions. Some teachers are ignorant of scientific information about 
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growth, learning, behavior, and emotional adjustments. Some teachers are un- 
aware of the scope of information they must have about each child to understand 
that child. As the underlying knowledge now exists, it is important that all teachers 
of the future should be prepared and conditioned to the understanding of the 
individual as well as of the group. Teachers should be trained to think in terms of 
causes of children’s behavior. That feeling and emotions are present in all life 
situations, that a child is an indivisible unity, and that one aspect of development 
cannot be understood, influenced, or changed without other factors is a valuable 
interpretation in education. 

The authors urge new skills in the thinking process for teachers. Habitual use 
of scientific method of reasoning is not practical without rigorous training. Teach- 
ers can reason scientifically, and such practice makes them happier in their work 
and more competent professionally. 


ANDERSON, EARL W. ‘“‘General Trends in Teacher Education,” The National Busi- 
ness Education Quarterly, Summer, 1949, pp. 9-14. 

The author lists the major trends in business education as toward more active 
recruitment of prospective teachers, more effective general education in the curricu- 
lums of prospective teachers, more attention to guidance in teacher education, more 
concern for understanding child development, the increasing and improving labora- 
tory and field experiences in teacher education, more emphasis upon democratic 
co-operation in teacher education, closer integration in preparation of teachers, 
more attention to inservice education of teachers, lengthening the program of 
teacher education, and the expansion of offerings in teacher education. 


VLELHABER, Lucy M. ‘‘The Public Schools of Generalville in 1952,” Ohio Schools, 
January, 1948, pp. 6-7. , 

In this article, a teacher shares her ideal of a public school. Actually, the dream 
embodies the best theories of the present. She describes the buildings as adequate 
and attractive with community use under the Board of Education and the Recrea- 
tional Director. The working world is much in evidence though little vocational 
training is given. In planning the curriculum for the secondary school, the student's 
life is considered in its different phases—as an individual, as a member of a family 
and local community, as a worker, and as a member of the world community. 
In planning a schedule for a particular individual in the secondary school, a well- 
balanced curriculum takes into consideration these phases of living as well as the 
three great bodies of knowledge, the humanities, the social sciences, and the physical 
sciences. Counseling is well developed, and many opportunities are offered for 
visits and observations of workers and industrial life. Coordination between the 
school and city administration would provide youth an understanding of his com- 
munity and his responsibilities in the community. 

LUCILLE WALLACE 











(oRoss CURRENTS 


Articles in current magazines regarding the teacher in the next decade seem to 
be grouped under two concerns: (1) what the teacher can and should contribute 
to the foreseeable future, and (2) the necessity for improving the status of teachers 
in order that better individuals will be attracted to the profession. The first three 
articles reviewed below are pointed to the contributions hopefully expected from 
the teacher. 

“Teachers of Tomorrow,” by Harry J. Carman, Dean of Columbia College. 
Association of American Colleges Bulletin, May, 1949, pp. 306-315. 

Dean Carman indicates clues which foretell what the world of tomorrow will 
be like, outlines the major tasks of the teacher in the coming years, and gives sug- 
gestions for better college teaching. 

In observing trends, he thinks it is almost certain that man will continue to gain 
control over the physical world. He wants our teachers of tomorrow to be aware 
of how the results of science can be utilized for human benefit and to be aware of 
the need for more learning of the spirit—of those values which give meaning to 
life. 

The ever-present conflict between those who plan to exploit or enslave human 
beings and those who work for the welfare of humanity seems certain to be more 
acute in the world of tomorrow. Our teachers have the obligation to see that stu- 
dents wrestle with social, economic, and political problems in learning the value 
of democracy—with its emphasis upon freedom and human worth. Students must 
use the college community as a learning experience in living. They must make it a 
happy, free, and useful society by attacking controversial issues without emotional 
violence, by critical analysis of existing customs and institutions, by searching for 
truth, by sharing in management of campus affairs, and by contributing as much 
as possible to the general good. Upon the teachers of tomorrow rests the responsi- 
bility for citizens who are deeply attached to democratic moral values and have 
become intuitively liberal. 

This requires that teachers be both talented and well prepared. Dean Carman 
says that the heavy teaching assignments and strained budgets are not the prime 
cause of poor teaching in college. He thinks the principal cause lies in the fact that 
many of our college teachers have not been selected with sufficient care and have 
not been prepared to teach. Experience indicates that being narrowly trained in 
some subject matter with a resultant Ph.D. degree does not mean an individual 
is well qualified to teach. He may not have the ability to get the student’s point of 
view, the skill to arouse discussion, the insight to become a guide and friend. 
Classes are frequently nothing more than lectures on subject matter fragments 
which the student could get by reading, and in them there is no evidence of a 
search for values, of critical discussion of problems, or of breadth of view beyond 
the day’s lesson. 

Dean Carman insists that we must find and attract to college teaching those 
teachers who are prepared by training, experience, and personality to serve in the 
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World of Tomorrow. Many of today’s teachers are not good enough for the enor- 
mously important job to be done. 

‘Approaches to Peace—The Educator,” by George D. Stoddard, and “Educating 
Teachers for World Peace,” by F. E. Englemen. The Educational Forum, March, 
1949, pp. 261-273, and 275-283. 

What the teacher can do to further peace is well analyzed in these two articles. 
Dr. Stoddard points to participation of educators in the League of Nations: how 
noted persons discussed and wrote on the subject of peace—and had nothing what- 
ever to do with its maintenance. Apparently governments ignored them. He poses 
the question: What can educators hope to do this time that they did not accom- 
plish before? And he proceeds to indicate how the new structure and new methods 
which are embodied in Unesco can be of value. He says, 

UNESCO has nothing to do with peace in our time if by peace in our time is meant within the 
next five or ten years. It has no more to do with peace under those conditions than a little sapling 
you might plant today has to do with furniture in your living room tomorrow. It takes longer than 
that to get furniture; it takes longer than that to get the furniture of the mind, which is to be our 
chief weapon in a new-type attack on war. 


It is not possible in a brief review to give the picture of Unesco’s possibilities, 
weaknesses, attainments, and lack of attainments as Dr. Stoddard sees it. One 
should read the article thoroughly. He (1) compares the work of Unesco to a 
nutritional program; (2) outlines the first aid program which has been adminis- 
tered; (3) has great enthusiasm for Unesco’s stock-in-trade, ideas—which he 
hopes will grow and gather power if we carefully plan for generating stations and 
methods of transmittal; (4) insists that Unesco must be more than a forum—"It 
must be a long-range gun trained on the habits, deficiencies, and ambitions of 
governments and peoples that are deemed to be conducive to war’; (5) discusses 
the calibre of the yearly conferences, pointing out their achievements and failures; 
(6) asks and answers the question: How can Unesco keep free from government 
control, even though it is a creature of governments? 

* * * 


In addition to cooperation with Unesco, the next article “Educating Teachers 
for World Peace” offers other suggestions for teachers and teacher trainers. Mr. 
Engleman feels teachers can do much to encourage intensive thinking on ways and 
means to maintain peace, in order that these ideas may be passed on to national 
leaders. If the leaders will not accept these ideas, perhaps an informed electorate 
will replace them with more broad-minded men or men who do not represent 
selfish interests of small groups. Men who are prejudiced in favor of small racial, 
financial, or political groups should not be making decisions which might lead 
to war. 

He also feels we should not advocate disarmament in light of present conditions 
in the world, but should be concerned with the long-range program. He thinks it 
will take time to prepare nationalist groups for world citizenship, and compares 
the thinking of the American colonists before federation to that of the various 
countries now. American people know that major social, economic, and political 
issues can be resolved by means other than force, and therefore America must take 
the lead in establishing this concept. 
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Those who are interested in teacher training will want to read Mr. Englemen’s 
suggestions for the education of teachers who must be equipped to do the big job 
of developing international understanding. Among the areas discussed are: Propa- 
ganda analysis; fundamentals of social action; psychological motivations; physical 
and human geography; anthropology; community study and cooperation. 


* * * 


Along the same line as these articles are many others appearing each month to 
exhort the teacher to give future citizens that education which will enable them to 
survive in days when mass annihilation is possible, and at times seems probable. 
In “The American Teacher and the Present World Crisis’ by Anna R. Maskel 
(The Education Digest, February, 1949, pp. 17-19) we are told that ‘‘It is in the 
moral sphere that teachers are being called on to lead the way.” Another article 
points to possible ways teachers may assume instructional leadership and how these 
ways may result in self-directed responsible citizens, or in dependent, unanalytical 
followers. In this connection, the verbal behavior of teachers in five classes of the 
Laboratory School of the University of Chicago was reported in “Democratic 
Leadership: A Function of the Instructional Process?” by John Withall (School 
Review, May-June, 1949, pp. 276-281). 


* * * 


Although the teacher is looked to with hope as.a means of salvation, there are 
those who think that the status of the teacher is such that his influence is nullified. 
Frances Ginsberg in “The Position of the Teacher’ (Education, June, 1949, pp: 
622-26) reports: 

Recently a federal agency issued a printed form for the purpose of classifying the educational and 
professional qualifications of its employees. Under the heading ‘Professional Occupations’ there was 
an alphabetical list of the various professions like law, medicine, and dentistry. Teaching, however, 
was listed under the title ‘Sub-Professional Occupations.’ None of the numerous magazine and news- 
paper articles that the present crisis in education has called forth showed more dramatically the lack 
of esteem in which teaching and teachers are held by the average citizen 


She says that fiction has always portrayed the teacher as a figure of fun and that 
teachers frequently feel inferior to members of other professions and are timid and 
fearful in their approach to the public and their work. She gives some concrete 
suggestions for improving the situation—not just for the sake of the teacher but 
because “‘It is the classroom teacher and not the educational theorist with whom the 
child comes in contact,” and in order to give the best democratic education the 
teacher must be enthusiastic, confident, and capable. 


%& * * 


The same problem is discussed by Jean D. Crambs in ‘Teachers as a Minority 
Group” (The Journal of Educational Sociology, February, 1949, pp. 400-405). The 
author says, “Minority group identification carries with it certain behavioral pat- 
terns that often impede the process of integration in the total community,” and 
then proceeds to show that teachers have many of these patterns. The article states 
that althougn teachers may be superior to some other people in the social scale, 
teachers are of low status in terms of the professions. 

Although some of us may not be too concerned about how other people rate us, 
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there are so many articles on the subject that this author's analysis of reactions of 
minority groups seem pertinent. She suggests that we not try to deny the existence 
of a wide-spread negative attitude concerning teachers and the profession of edu- 
cation, but that we endeavor to prepare our teachers-in-training for public living. 

Grace Bement in ‘What Teaching Ought To Be” (The Journal of Education, 
November, 1948, pp. 236-7) takes the community to task for this condition. She 
says: 

Too many citizens speak of ‘giving the teacher a place in the community,’ of ‘sharing our social 
life with the teacher.’ People could not say these things if they did not feel teachers to be inferior 
to themselves in one way or another. If our teachers truly are, then they should not be intrusted with 
the care of children. . . . Our teachers should have social as well as academic standing; with assurance 
born of self-respect. . . . Today, when all of us realize that education is at a crossroads, we must move 
at once to change existing conditions. Schools must become centers of happy teaching and effective 
learning. Children can’t wait. 


Many other articles report improved conditions, and it seems as if the public 
were awakening to the importance of the teacher’s role, and perhaps in the next 
decade we shall see a big improvement in the status, salary, and consideration given 
to the teacher. Ralph W. Tyler in “Better Teachers Are Coming” (The Nation's 
Schools, May, 1949, pp. 27-28) is optimistic of the results of better salaries and 
better recruitment policies. He says: 

What is influencing young people to come into the profession? Quick to sense the attitude of 
their elders, youths are aware that teaching has- assumed new importance in the eyes of the public. 
Although they realize the work does not have attractive financial possibilities, they say, ‘We won't 
starve at it.’ 


The American Vocational Association recently launched a nation-wide project 
to discover facts concerning satisfaction and dissatisfaction in teaching. The findings 
were reported in the Minnesota Journal of Education, March, 1949, pp. 18-19. 
Responses which were brought out should prove heartening to those who hear only 
complaints about the profession. The results indicated that the large proportion of 
home economics teachers in the nation and in Minnesota liked their jobs most of 


the time. 
ELsiE M, JEVONS 





AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR THE 
ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE 


The 116th meeting of the A.A.A.S. will be held December 26-31, 1949 
in the Penn Zone hotels of New York City. All seventeen sections and sub- 
sections and fifty three societies are participating, and there are more exhibitors 
than ever before. It is indicated that the attendance will be the largest in the 
Association’s 101-year history. 

All members of Pi Lambda Theta, especially those in the metropolitan area 
of New York and those who find it convenient to be in the city at that time, 
are cordially invited to attend the sessions, the Science Theatre, and the special 
events. There will be symposia on physics, botany, zoology, Science in General 
Education, and the Improvement of the Teaching of Science on the College 
level—all by outstanding authorities. 








“ProcRaM NOTES 


ROBABLY the best indications of the ‘“Teacher in the Next Decade,” the theme 
for this issue of the JOURNAL, and what that teacher will be like can be found 
in the reports of meetings and personal activities of members of Pi Lambda Theta 
during the past year. Pi Lambda Thetans are truly leaders in the profession, and 
through their endeavors and hopes we may project the future. Let us look at some 
of the predictors of these outstanding characteristics of the teacher of the next 
decade: 

(1) The teacher of the next decade will be a person with an ever increasing con- 
cern for and understanding of world affairs and other countries. 


Alpha Eta of Harvard reports: Betty Kilroe, secretary of Alpha Eta, having spent the summer 
vacationing in Europe, presented an interesting illustrated talk, “Impressions of Present-day 
Europe.” Later, among the personal items, it is reported: ‘“This summer she plans to see Ireland, 
Italy, and Czechoslovakia if the Iron Curtain is not too formidable.” 

Tau Chapter of the University cf North Dakota states that the theme for this year has been 
that of Foreign Education and the program has featured talks by foreign students on the campus 
on education in their individual countries. 

Kappa Chapter of the University of Oregon enjoyed the report of Dr. Will Hayes, a visit- 
ing faculty member, on his recent experiences in Korea. At the spring initiation banquet, foreign 
students at the University of Oregon discussed ““What Education Means to Me.” Participants were 
from Chile, England, Palestine, Persia, and China. 

Alpha Kappa at Penn State reports Dr. Kent Forster’s work with orientation of students on 
board ships carrying exchange students for the American Friends Service Commission gave him 
an opportunity to discuss “Students of the World.” Alpha Kappa also had as its guest speaker 
at Founders’ Day the national treasurer, Dorothy Veon, who spoke on “Switzerland and her Place 
in International Unity.” 

Evansville, Indiana, Alumnz Chapter spent the major portion of its program this past year 
on “Looking Ahead in International Education, in Foreign Lands, and with Unesco.” This chapter 
also makes note of teachers on exchange in England, Anne Benninghof and Mary Ellerman. 

Alpha lota of Claremont College writes of many of its members who are having rich first- 
hand contacts with foreign peoples. “Marjory Knowlton is serving her second year as assistant 
principal at one of the high schools for dependent children in Tokyo. She plans a third year 
there and then to Germany.’ Marjorie Allen has spent the past year in Arabia. ‘‘Marian Pierson, 
now Mast, went into Red Cross Recreation Service, which took her first as worker then as director 
of Service Clubs to New Guinea, Manila, and Japan.” “Mary Crile spent four and a half months 
in Europe, where she spent much time. in the Stratford-on-Avon area, She found the austerity pro- 
gram stringent but morale good. After seeing much of the devastation of war in Italy and France, 
she found Switzerland incredibly rich and peaceful.” 


There is no doubt that such experiences will enrich the program of Pi Lambda 
Theta and increase the awareness of the fact that we are ‘‘one world.” 
(2) The teacher of the next decade will be a person with even greater under- 
standing of his responsibilities toward his profession. The first concern appears to 
be with the problem of recruitment for ever better service. 

Evansville, Indiana, Alumnz Chapter has been ‘Looking Ahead with Future Teachers.” 

Alpha Nu at Buffalo cooperated with Phi Delta Kappa in a panel discussion and question 
period centered around the problems of pre-service teachers from the viewpoint of the in-service 
teachers. ' 

Kappa of Oregon, as part of its educational program for the year, had a panel discussion on 
“How Can We Encourage Qualified Youth to Enter the Teaching Profession?” 
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Alpha Eta at Harvard spent one meeting on the topic “Teacher Recruitment, Education’s Num- 
ber One Problem.” 


The second responsibility is most ably expressed in Ruth Reiman’s editorial for 
the Newsletter of Alpha Nu Chapter in which she says, 


“The past activities of our society may be reviewed with satisfaction, yet there is much more 
that Pi Lambda Theta can and should do considering the caliber of its membership and the urgent 
need for improved relationships between public education and the community. If the members of 
our organization working together could interpret democratic educational practices to the public and 
serve as a link between the School of Education and the public schools, much could be accomplished 
with satisfactory results on both sides. . . . Let us find more adequate means of reaching out to 


serve society.” 


(3) The teacher of the next decade will be even more aware of his responsibility 
for the educating of more effective individuals—personally and socially. Many Pi 
Lambda Thetans are working or preparing in the field of special education, including 
speech and physical therapy; many more in the fields of psychology, adjustment and 
guidance, and mental hygiene. The rest are drawing upon the individualizing and 
adjustive aspects of these fields in their classroom teaching. Dr. Adelle H. Land sets 
forth this emphasis very aptly in the Newsletter of Alpha Nu Chapter, “‘in an In- 
secure World:” 


“Our task, as teachers, if we are concerned with a society in which individuals cannot only 
live satisfactorily but in living can help make what constant changes are necessary for ‘a better 
life’ would seem to be to work with individuals to help make them more sensitive, more under- 
standing, more responsible. This means recognizing our task as one of helping children and youth 
to understand and master their environment and themselves, to cultivate human intelligence, and 
to make it possible for human personality to grow in all its creative aspects. To do this involves 
helping youth to participate in achieving worthy goals. They will in the process build for them- 
selves a feeling of security which comes with being necessary and useful. Theirs is the task of 
fashioning the world in which they live. Ours is the task of helping them develop the techniques 
and tools whereby they can do their jobs well and in so doing earn the psychological security 
and learn to accept the freedom they so eagerly seek.” 


Indeed, we can say that Pi Lambda Thetans in their activities and thinking 
foreshadow the teacher of the next decade. 
VERNA WHITE 
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DEMOCRATIC EDUCATION 
(Continued from page 22) 


Program planning and chapter activities give many opportunities for democratic 
ptactices. Some college chapters reported sending out teams of their members to 
discuss with high school students the advantages and privileges of teaching. The 
opportunities that individuals have of helping the new teacher to make a happy and 
successful adjustment to beginning teaching were stressed. The widened under- 
standing of teaching gained from a group study and discussion of the work of 
Unesco was pointed out. These and other suggestions focused the attention of those 
assembled on the fact that knowledge and experience are necessary to make demo- 
cratic education function. Having experienced democracy in Pi Lambda Theta, its 
oh are better prepared to work actively to further the cause of democratic 
education. 











From COAST TO COAST 





ETA CHAPTER 


At the first meeting, late in September, 1948, the members of Eta Chapter ap- 
plauded the Program Committee’s choice of ‘Promoting Understanding” as the 
theme for the 1948-49 season; and, since then, they have been actively engaged in 
carrying out this interesting program. 

On the evening of October fifteenth, Eta entertained at a formal reception in 
honor of Dean and Mrs. E. Duncan Grizzell. Dr. Grizzell recently succeeded Dr. 
John H. Minnick as Dean of the School of Education of the University of Penn- 
sylvania. 

On November 6, 1948, Eta was honored to have National Vice-President Kath- 
arine Pease speak at the Founders’ Day Banquet. Miss Pease gave a very clear 
understanding of the work being done by the Commission for International Educa- 
tion Reconstruction. A chapter member, Alida Shinn, told of her unusual experi- 
ences as an exchange teacher in the English slums and urged that pupils and 
teachers abroad be aided in whatever ways possible. 

Miss Annette Emgarth graciously invited Eta to hold its December meeting at 
her home on the university campus. The meeting took the form of an international 
sing to which Eta welcomed women from foreign lands who are studying at Penn- 
sylvania. The purpose was to promote understanding by sharing Christmas fes- 
tivities with these students as well as by learning about their cultures. Women from 
France, Austria, Norway, Palestine, Puerto Rico, the Hawaiian Islands, and Japan 
joined in singing the traditional carols in English, and then they entertained with 
songs in French, German, and: Spanish. The guests also told how Christmas, or a 
comparable holiday, is celebrated in their native countries. The evening was 
climaxed by the serving of delicious and different refreshments representing Italy, 
Syria, and South America. 

In January, Eta had the pleasure of hearing a talk on Brazil by Dr. Walter B. 
Jones, who has rejoined the faculty of the School of Education after a year in that 
country. 

In the spring, a card party and fashion show was given for the benefit of the 
Scholarship Fund. 

MU CHAPTER 


Mu chapter entertained foreign students at their Christmas party and heard talks 
from them about customs and traditions in their home countries. The various coun- 
tries and their representatives were: Mrs. Francine Gilles, Belgium; Miss Yu-Chen 
Liu, China; Miss Helen Yianilos, Greece; Miss Kathleen Rhodes, England; Miss 
Roshan Bharucha, India; Miss Schizu Kawai, Japan; Miss Susan Holmes, New 
Zealand; and, Miss Pari Kiachif, Persia. 

At the January meeting, Reverend A. L. Klaer, student pastor of the Ithaca 
Westminster Foundation, and two students of Cornell told of their experiences 
in rehabilitation work in Germany and Holland during the past summer. 
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Reverend Mr. Klaer told of plans to have between thirty and fifty European stu- 
dents spend the summer in America with Ithaca as base. The Dutch government 
arranged for their passage. 


ALPHA NU CHAPTER 


The 1949 program of Alpha Nu chapter of Pi Lambda Theta began on January 
26. This program, the theme of which was intercultural understanding, was held at 
the Albright Art Gallery. Members and guests were taken on a guided tour of the 
Indonesian exhibit. 

February’s meeting had a twofold purpose: first, to acquaint the members with 
the philosophy and development of the Education Unit at the University of Buffalo, 
the undergraduate program; and, second, to lay plans for the chapter’s spring 
project for the prospective teachers at the University. Dr. Adele Land, chapter 
adviser and coordinator of the Education Unit, led the first part of the meeting, 
and Miss Elloeen Oughterson, chairman of the program committee, directed the 
discussions of the second part of the meeting. 

On March fifth, new officers were elected: president, Maryalice Seagrave; vice- 
president, Zella Ruslander; recording secretary, Alice Brown; corresponding sec- 
retary, Clara Panzica; and treasurer, Fay Leidy. Mrs. Howard Dunklin, teacher of 
reading at the Buffalo Seminary, teacher of extension courses in reading at Buffalo 
State Teachers College, director of the Reading Clinic in the summer sessions of 
Buffalo State Teachers College, and private consultant in reading problems, spoke 
on ‘Reading Teaching in High School.” 

On April fifth, Alpha Nu chapter was honored by a visit from Miss Dorothy 
Veon, national treasurer. Miss Veon was entertained at luncheon and dinner by 
nembers of Pi Lambda Theta. She had conferences with various faculty members 
and was taken on a tour of the campus. 

April twenty-second was the date of the third annual program sponsored by Pi 
Lambda ‘Theta and Phi Delta"Kappa for the prospective teachers in the Education 
Unit of the University of Buffalo. Members of both groups participated in the 
panel, and special group conferences were held to help solve and clarify problems 
raised by a student committee in a preliminary meeting. 

The home of Miss Virginia Cummings, president of Alpha Nu chapter, was the 
scene of tea for candidates for spring initiation Sunday, May first. The purpose of 
this tea is the orientation of new members into the aims and purposes of the 
organization. Initiation and installation were held May seventh. 


ALPHA RHO CHAPTER 


The nine months following August 24, 1948, when Miss Katherine Clarke, in- 
stalling officer, said, ‘I now declare that in Boulder, Colorado, there has been 
installed a chapter of Pi Lambda Theta, to be known as Alpha Rho,” have been 
busy but fruitful and enjoyable ones for the members of this new campus chapter. 

Each quarter has been high-lighted by an initiation, until seventy-six names now 
appear on the rolls. One of the special treats of fall quarter was another visit to our 
campus by Miss Clarke, on the day of the tea for all women in education. Al- 
though there was a heavy snow, the turnout indicated that the group held an 
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interest for the women on the campus. In an extremely interesting program of the 
quarter, three persons spoke about education in other lands—China, Germany, 
and the Philippine Islands. Another milestone was a talk on Pi Lambda Theta by 
Miss Dorothy M. Sherman. 

In winter quarter, the project of teacher recruitment was continued in Boulder 
county. Three high schools were visited, the members réaching about 200 seniors, 
The first one of what we hope will be an annual meeting with Phi Delta Kappa 
was held in March. Dr. John B. Schoolland spoke on “Mental Hygiene of the 
Teacher,”’ after which coffee and ice cream pie were served. 

The group sponsored an education convocation in May, at which Mrs. Nettie 
Freed spoke on educational legislation of the state. In May, the Greeley Chapter 
and the Denver Alumnz Chapter were the guests for a campus tour and a program 
in the ballroom at which common problems were discussed. The annual spring 
banquet was held at Wayne’s, and new officers were installed at that time. 


DETROIT ALUMN4E CHAPTER 


There have been two outstanding meetings during the past year. In January, 
members and their guests enjoyed hearing Mrs. Marian Comstock Hunter speak on 
“Behind the Scenes,” which included a description of the selection process used 
in employing the members of the Women’s Division of the Police Department and 
its underlying philosophy. Mrs. Hunter is the head of the Women’s Division of the 
Detroit Police Department. 

The joint annual dinner of the Detroit Chapters of Pi Lambda Theta and Phi 
Delta Kappa, which was held in March, was an enjoyable affair. The feature of the 
evening was the address given by Dr. Harvey M. Merker, Superintendent of 
Manufacturing of Parke, Davis, and Company, on the subject ‘“The Romance of 
Medic‘ne.” Tracing the history of medicine from the earliest period to the present 
day, with appropriate illustrations of cures, both those of a superstitious variety and 
of the type which were later confirmed by science, Dr. Merker held his ‘audience 
spellbound. 


INDIANAPOLIS ALUMNZE CHAPTER 


At the September meeting, a tea at the home of National Vice-President, Mrs. 
Lettie Trefz, new members were introduced. 

The state Pi Lambda Theta dinner was held in October. At this meeting, Miss 
Wallace Montague told of her experiences as an exchange teacher in England. 

The Founders’ Day luncheon held at the Lincoln Hotel in November had Miss 
Kathryn Steinmetz of Chicago, National Vice-President, as speaker. Present also 
were Miss Katharine Pease of Columbia University and Mrs. Lettie Trefz of the 
Indianapolis Public Schools, National Vice-Presidents. New members were in- 
ducted at this meeting. 

The November meeting was an open meeting for the Indianapolis teachers. Dr. 
Ruth G. Strickland, Professor of Education, Indiana University, spoke on education 
in Japan, sharing with the group her experiences while studying the schools of 
Japan at the request of the military government last year. 
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TOLEDO ALUMNA CHAPTER 


Toledo Alumnz Chapter was hostess to the initial conference of the North 
Central region for chapters of Pi Lambda Theta in May. Gatherings of an in- 
formal nature had been arranged at Jackson, but at the Toledo meeting the group 
decided to perpetuate the conference idea on a wider basis. Eight of the fifteen 
chapters in the region were represented. 

Helen Pearson, of Indianapolis, Conference Committee Chairman, appointed 
Frieda Herbst as chairman of an organization committee. General principles to 
govern the meetings were presented by Miss Herbst, of Indianapolis, and her plan 
was accepted by the members, subject to approval by the national organization. 

Saturday morning was devoted to registration and business; the afternoon to 
a round-table discussion of pre-biennial topics; and at the dinner, Lettie Trefz, 
first vice-president, presented an interesting and instructive talk on national projects 
and activities. All present felt a much closer relationship to the national organiza- 
tion. 

At the noon luncheon, George Hammersmith, recently returned exchange 
teacher, talked on the English philosophy of education, economics, and social prob- 
lems. He presented colored slides of his visit. 


WASHINGTON ALUMNZ CHAPTER 


The chapter’s attention is currently centered on developing intercultural rela- 
tionships. The first meeting of 1948-49 brought messages from two members: Dr. 
Virginia Lee Block, editor of the P1 LAMBDA THETA JOURNAL, speaking on 
“You and Your Journal”; and Sylvia Vopni, president of the Seattle Association 
of Classroom Teachers, presenting ‘“‘A Message to Pi Lambda Theta from the 
N.E.A.” 

At the Founders’ Day banquet in November, Mrs. Otis Floyd Lamson, a dele- 
gate on the Christmas Ship, which took aid to Europe the previous year, spoke on 
“Conditions in Central Europe as I Found Them.” Her talk keyed members’ 
enthusiasm for continued fund-raising to help needy peoples in other lands. 

The Washington Alumnz Chapter’s projects last year culminated in the contri- 
bution of $25.00 to aid the national organization in supplying educational texts 
to Philippine schools of education, awarding of a scholarship for a quarter’s 
tuition at the University of Washington to a worthy high school graduate enrolling 
for teacher training, and $150.00 given through the Save the Children Federation 
to a Dutch school. 

Members enjoyed hearing translations of the letters which the head of the Dutch 
school wrote, thanking the group for the warm clothing and school supplies that 
his ninety-three member school received. The chapter, in planning continued sup- 
port for this school, has received funds not only from local members but also 
from field members as far away as China and Japan. 

Understanding of problems close to home was brought to the January meeting 
by Mts. Gibson Kyle of the Seattle Police Department. Dr. Max Savelle, author 
of Seeds of Liberty, spoke at the February meeting. Attention was focused on in- 
ternational relationships again at the April meeting, with Mrs. Rachel Knutsen 
speaking on ‘“‘Unesco.”’ LauRA McADAMs 











Women IN THE NEWS 


Helen E. Hoffman, head of the foreign language department of Klamath Union 
High School at Klamath Falls, has joined the company of Oregon authors with a 
book of poems, “Some Humbler Poet.” Mrs. Hoffman is an ex-president of the 
local chapter of the American Association of University Women and a member of 
Pi Lambda Theta and the Klamath Art Association. Included in her book is a poem 
“The Spirit of the Road,” which she contributed to the Oregon Centennial in 1946, 


Dr. Lillian M. Gilbreth of Montclair, New Jersey, who has combined bringing 
up a large family, a career as a consulting engineer, and two decades of volunteer 
service to the Girl Scouts, received one of the three gold medal awards for distin- 
guished service to humanity given last May by the National Institute of Social 
Sciences. The other recipients of the medals were General of the Army George C. 
Marshall and Alfred P. Sloan Jr., industrialist. Dr. Gilbreth is the mother of the 
twelve children whose adventures are the subject of the current best-seller, Cheaper 
by the Dozen. 


Miss Helen M. Hosp, Associate in Education and member of the headquarters 
staff of the American Association of University Women, has resigned and become 
“adviser for female education” to the Civil Information and Education Section, 
Supreme Command for the Allied Powers, Tokyo, Japan. During the war, Miss 
Hosp represented AAUW on numerous committees concerned with the utiliza- 
tion of trained women in industry and the armed forces. She compiled information 
on trends in the demand for college-trained women, bringing together the im- 
portant trends and developments in higher education, particularly as they affected 
women. Miss Hosp represented AAUW in arranging the resumption of exchange 
of teachers between Britain and the United States. 


A fellowship endowment of $40,000 has come to the American Association 
of University Women through a bequest from the late Miss Mary Andersen of 
Madison, Wisconsin. A former president of the Wisconsin State Division of the 
AAUW, Miss Andersen had a deep interest in human beings everywhere. She 
saw in her association’s adult education and program of fellowships a long-term 
effort to build a better world. 


Helen Moser, assistant professor of home economics education at Cornell, left 
March first, for Germany, to spend three months as an adviser for the United 
States office of the military government for Germany. The assignment will concern 
home economics education in the Hesse area, including surveys and reports in 
the general extension program. 

A native of Oklahoma, Miss Moser graduated from the University of Tulsa 
and received her M.A. from Columbia University. During World War II, she 
served in San Juan, Puerto Rico, with the Insular Board for Vocational Education. 
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She has been with the Cornell home economics department of education for three 
years. 


Irene E. McDermott, Director of Home Economics of the Pittsburgh Public 
Schools, is co-author of a book Food for Better Living, published by Lippincott 
Co. She is now working on a textbook on general home economics for seventh 
and eighth grades. 


Dr. Catherine A. V. Lyons was on the program at the annual meeting of the 
National Council of the Teachers of Mathematics held at Baltimore March 30- 
April 2. She also represented the president of the Council at the inauguration of 
President Ryan at Seton Hill, Greensburg, Pennsylvania. She is secretary of the 
Doctors’ Club of the University of Pittsburgh and recording secretary of the Pitts- 
burgh Branch of AAUW. 


Dr. Helen Walker, formerly national president of Pi Lambda Theta and a pro- 
fessor in Teachers College, Columbia University, was made president of the Ameri- 
can Educational Research Association at a recent meeting in St. Louis. 

As guest speaker for the March meeting of the San Jose Alumnz Chapter of 
Pi Lambda Theta, Dr. Walker discussed teacher recruitment in view of the 
urgent need in elementary education and women’s leadership in all phases of life. 

LOUISE PRICE and MINERVA GRIFFIS 





As Revealed Through the Journal 
(Continued from page 39) 


persons who participate in it. Members have been encouraged to write accounts of 
experimental work. The program of the Committee on Studies and Awards has been 
consistently publicized. 

Is it true that “‘the only salvation is participation’? Members of the staff, meeting 
recently at the home of the editor after four years of working together, spoke of 
how much this experience had meant to them. They agreed that they had gained 
gteatly in understanding of the possibilities of Pi Lambda Theta as a national and 
as an international force in education. They had demonstrated that a group of 
women can work together constructively, creatively, and happily over an extended 
petiod of time. One woman voiced the sentiment of the group when she said: “I 
wish that every Pi Lambda Thetan might have the opportunity to participate in 
group production of the Pi Lambda Theta JOURNAL!” 








(ur CONTRIBUTORS 


MAY SEAGOE 

The latest advancement of Pi Lambda Theta’s retiring president is to the rank 
of full professor in the School of Education, University of California at Los An- 
geles, in July, 1949. Professor Seagoe joined the staff at UCLA upon completion 
of her Ph.D. at Stanford in 1934, where her dissertation, Qualitative W holes; a 
Revolution of the Whole-Part Problem, was sponsored by L. M. Terman. She wasa 
recipient of an Ella Victoria Dobbs Award. 

Dr. Seagoe directed Student Counseling for the Los Angeles Campus, 1948-49, 
and is setting up a Counseling Center with a staff of more than nine counselors and 
psychometrists. She was appointed associate director of the Teacher Characteristics 
Study of the American Council on Education in 1948, to run for three years, witha 
staff of six. The purpose of the study is to distinguish between successful and un- 
successful teachers in terms of personality and interests. 

Professor Seagoe’s current teaching fields are education measurement, the learn- 
ing process, and direction of graduate research in educational psychology and 
guidance. 

Professor Seagoe has served in a variety of professional capacities on the UCLA 
campus and was recently elected to a three-year term as secretary to the Committee 
on Committees of the Academic Senate, representing Education and the Arts and 
Applied Arts. She is also a member of the University-wide Committee on Faculty 
Welfare. 

Professor Seagoe is a frequent speaker at teachers’ institutes and the author of 
more than forty articles and other publications. She ts active in such national groups 
as the American Psychological Association, American Statistical Association, Ameti- 
can Educational Research Association, and the National Education Association. 
During the next biennium, she will be a consultant on the National Board of Pi 
Lamkda Theta. 

Professor Seagoe plans to give more attention to the direction of graduate work 
in educational psychology and to do more professional writing in the months 
ahead. 


KATHARINE PEASE 

Biographical material about Katharine Pease, newly elected President of Pi 
Lambda Theta, appeared in the JOURNAL of October, 1947. Additional informa- 
tion appears elsewhere in this issue. 


AGNES SAMUELSON 

Agnes Samuelson is Assistant Editor of the NEA Journal and associate director 
of American Education Week. She is a member of the Board of Trustees of Simp- 
son College, Indianola, Iowa, and of the Trustees of the Memorial Union of Iowa 
State University. 

Dr. Samuelson is a former president of the National Education Association and 
member of the Educational Policies Commission. She has just completed six years of 
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service as chairman of school education for the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers. She was First Vice-President of Pi Lambda Theta, 1946-48. 

In her home state of Iowa, she has served as teacher and administrator, as exten- 
sion professor of Iowa State Teachers College, and superintendent of public in- 
struction in Iowa for twelve years. 


BETTY HUGGARD 

Betty Huggard is likely to identify herself as “the wife of Francis Huggard,” 
Seattle architect. Betty, however, is distinguished in her own right. She has had 
experience both in the field of industry and in that of education. For two years she 
participated in the educational program for veterans sponsored by the Seattle Public 
Schools. For the last three years, she has been a member of the English department 
at Queen Anne High School, Seattle. In this capacity, she has contributed not only 
to the forwarding of an effective program in the language arts but also to assisting 
in the student-activity program of the school. Mrs. Huggard is president of Wash- 
ington Alumnz Chapter of Pi Lambda Theta. 


JOAN CAMPBELL 

President of Zeta chapter, 1948-49, Joan Campbell represented her chapter as 
its delegate at the Sixteenth Biennial Council of Pi Lambda Theta. Miss Campbell 
earned her B.A. in English at the University of Washington in 1948 and has com- 
pleted her fifth year of study for the secondary teaching certificate in the state of 
Washington. 

Miss Campbell is a member of Mortar Board and was president of the Asso- 
ciated Women Students at the University of Washington, 1946-47. At present, she 
is serving as program adviser for student body activities at the University of Wash- 
ington. 


BEULAH TATUM 
A biographical sketch of Beulah Benton Tatum, newly elected Vice-President of 
Pi Lambda Theta, appears elsewhere in this issue of the JOURNAL. 


HELEN RHODA HOOPES 

Helen Rhoda Hoopes was born August 1, 1879, in Kansas City, Missouri. She 
is a descendent of Joshua Hoopes, English Quaker in Bucks County, Pennsylvania, 
1683. Miss Hoopes attended Central High School in Kansas City. Her special in- 
terests then, as now, were composition, literature, especially Shakespeare; Latin 
and Greek; music. After graduation from high school, she attended the University 
of Kansas, at Lawrence, and received her A.B. in 1913 and her A.M. in 1914. Miss 
Hoopes was in the Department of English from 1914 until her retirement in 1947. 
She is a member of Phi Beta Kappa, Theta Sigma Phi, Kansas Authors Club, 
MacDowell Colony, and Poetry Society of Kansas. She is well known as a writer 
of verse and of feature articles, and she has lectured on many subjects. From 1923 
to 1943, Miss Hoopes was in radio work. She has studied summers at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago and at Harvard. She traveled abroad in 1922 and has traveled 
extensively in the United States. She has been an airplane passenger since 1930. 
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Miss Hoopes keeps house and likes it and enjoys retirement. She is one of the 
founders of Pi Lambda Theta and was its first National President 


KATHERINE CLARKE 

Katherine Clarke has served on the national board of Pi Lambda Theta as one of 
the Vice-Presidents since 1947. She is a member of the St. Louis alumnz chapter 
and an initiate 6f Theta chapter. At present, Miss Clarke is principal of the Mera- 
mec School, Clayton, Missouri, and an instructor in University College, Washing- 
ton University, St. Louis. Further biographical information about Miss Clarke 
-appeared in the JoURNAL October, 1947. 


ELLA VICTORIA DOBBS. 

Ella Victoria Dobbs, through whose interest and inspiration Alpha Chapter, 
University of Missouri, was founded, was present at the founding of the national 
organization of Pi Lambda Theta. She was national President, 1921-23. Under her 
influence the JOURNAL was established, and she served as its editor from 1921 
to 1933. In her honor, the Ella Victoria Dobbs Fellowship was established in 1925, 


GENEVIEVE KNIGHT BIXLER 

Genevieve Knight Bixler, National President of Pi Lambda Theta from 1929 to 
1933, has been active in Lambda, Chicago Alumne, and Alpha Epsilon Chapters. 
Having earned her A.M. at the University of Chicago and Ed.D. at Columbia 
University, she has served as research associate, Division of Nursing Education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University; as coordinator for the National Nursing 
Council for War Service and Division of Nursing, United States Public Health 
Service; as educational consultant for several university schools of nursing; and as 
a member of the Board of Directors of the National League of Nursing Education. 
Mrs. Bixler has assisted or directed several surveys in nursing education, notably 
one in Michigan in 1946, the report of which was entitled Nursing Resources and 
Needs in Michigan. She is author or co-author of several articles, chiefly in the 
field of research in nursing. 

Mrs. Bixler is the wife of Roy W. Bixler, Registrar at Drake University. 


KATHRYN STEINMETZ 
A biographical sketch of Kathryn Steinmetz appeared in the Pi Lambda Theta 
JOURNAL October, 1947, p. 17, at the time of her election as a Vice President of Pi 
Lambda Theta. Since then, Miss Steinmetz has been appointed District Superin- 
tendent of Elementary District One of the Chicago Public Schools. Forty-three 
schools and 35,000 children are under her direction. She has also been made a 
member of the Curriculum Council of Chicago, the board of directors of the Na- 
tional Council of Administrative Women in Education, and the credit union com- 

mittee of the National Education Association. 

Miss Steinmetz’s undergraduate work was in biology and graduate work in edu- 
cation at the University of Chicago, with additional study at the University of 
Michigan and New York University. Her professional experience has been in the 
elementary and junior high schools of Chicago as teacher, dean of girls, and prin- 
cipal of three elementary schools. 
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BEULAH C. VAN WAGENEN 

A biographical sketch of Beulah C. Van Wagenen, former national President of Pi 
Lambda Theta, appeared in the October, 1948, issue of the Pi Lambda Theta Jour- 
NAL. 


HELEN M. WALKER 

Biographical sketches of Helen M. Walker, former National President of Pi 
Lambda Theta, appeared in the March and May, 1946, issues of the Pi Lambda Theta 
JOURNAL. 


HELEN F. OLSON 

Helen F. Olson is the head of the English department at Queen Anne High 
School, Seattle Public Schools. She is Chairman of the High School Section of 
National Council of Teachers of English. During the years 1944-46, Miss Olson 
was supervisor of English for veterans, Seattle Public Schools. She was Consultant 
for Language Arts at the University of Montana during the summer of 1946; a 
member of the staff at the University of Washington, summers of 1948 and 1949. 
She is a past national officer of Pi Lambda Theta. 


ETHEL A. WOODEN 

A biographical sketch of Ethel A. Wooden appears elsewhere in this JOURNAL. 
Miss Wooden, newly elected Vice-President, is the new chairman of the Public 
Affairs Committee. 








LETTERS ABROAD 


Students and teachers who would like to exchange ideas and discuss questions 
of the day (in English) with the new generation in Japan, with German stu- 
dents, Dutch, British, Greek, or others may write to: 

Letters Abroad 

United Nations Council of Philadelphia 
1411 Walnut Street 

Philadelphia 2, Pennsylvania 


Simply give your approximate age, whether you prefer to write a man or girl, 
and what your chief interests are. There is no charge, as this service is being 
extended by the United Nations Council of Philadelphia as a move towards 
greater world understanding. 
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RHo—New York University 
Martha J. Kublmann 
6401 Woodbine Street 
Brooklyn 27, New York 


SicMA—University of Southern California 
Elsa May Smith 
1168 Alma Street 
Glendale 2, California 


Tau—University of North Dakota 
Elizabeth Robinson 
2724 University Avenue 
Grand Forks, North Dakota 


UpstLon—Stanford University 
Katharine Dresden 
2290 Ramona 
Palo Alto, California 


Cu1—Johns Hopkins University 
Helen J. Loane 
413 Hawthorne Rd. 
Baltimore 10, Maryland 


Psi—University of Texas 
Billie Jean Cocke 
601 East 23) 
Austin, Texas 


OmeEGA—University of California 
Cathleen Dyer 
Internat’onal House 
Berkeley 4, California 


ALPHA Al PHA—University of Arizona 
Maria L. Urquides 
1221 E. Mabel Street 
Tucson, Arizona 


ALPHA Beta—University of Wisconsin 
Doris Platt 
50" Mendota Drive 
Madison 5, Wisccnsin 


ALPHA GAMM4—Boston University 
Gertrude Welch 
19’ River Street 
West Newton, Massachusetts 


ALPHA Detta—University of California at Los Angeles 
Joyce Clarke 
5323 Lennox Avenue 
Van Nuys, California 


ALPHA EpstLton—Columbia University 
Dorothy Fields 

1125 Tohnson Hall 

411 West 116th Street 

New York, New York 


ALPHA ZETA—Northwestern University 
Leone Murray 
1406 Chicago Avenue 
Evanston, Illinois 


ALPHA Eta—Harvard University 
Mary Elizabeth O'Connor 
40 Beacon Street 
Boston, Massachusetts 


ALPHA THETA—George Washington University 
Mildred Lucas 
1730 North Quincy Avenue 
Arlington, Va. 


ALPHA Iota—Claremont College 
Marvellen King 
586 Burdick Drive 
Pomona, California 


ALPHA Kappa—Pennsylvania State College 
Agnes McElwee 
809 North Allen Street 
State College, Pennsylvania 


ALPHA LaMBDA—Southern Methodist University 
Edith Wilkes’ - ; 
Box 305, Southern Methodist University 
Dallas 5, Texas 


ALPHA Mu—University of New Mexico 
Kathtrine McFall 
619 North Spruce 4 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 


ALPHA Nu—University of Buffalo 
Virginia L. Cummings 
419 Crescent Avenue 
Buffalo 14, New York 


ALPHA Xi—University of Tennessee 
Elizabeth Sledge 
1621 West Cumberland 
Knoxville, Tennessee 


ALPHA OMICRON—Colorado State College of Education 
Herta Beecher 
2026 Sth Avenue 
Greeley, Colorado 


ALPHA Pi—Wayne University 
Aileen Schechet 
12080 Stopel 
Detroit 4, Michigan 


ALPHA RHO—University of Colorado 


Norm: Tean Davis 
2124 16th Street 
Boulder, Colorado 
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CENTRAL MissourI—Columbia, Missouri 
Margaret Mangel 
500 Rollins Street 
Columbia, Missouri 

CENTRAL On10—Columbus, Ohio 
Agnes Wilhelm 
179 North Ogden Avenue 
Columbus, Ohio 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
Galeta Kaar 
2143 Hudson 
Chicago, Illinois 
CouncIL BLuFFS—OMAHA 
Dorothy Cathers 
314 S. 49th Avenue 
Omaha, Nebraska 


Dayton, OHIO 

Marcello Disbro 

915 Ferndale Avenue 

Dayton 6, Ohio 
DetROIT, MICHIGAN 

Margaret Ruth Smith 

631 Merrick 

Detroit 2, Michigan 
EVANSVILLE, INDIANA 
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Henderson, Kentucky 
Fr. WayNE, INDIANA 
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Ft. Wayne 3, Indiana 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
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Woodruff Place 

Indianapolis 1, Indiana 
Kansas City, Missouri 

Eileen F. Steele 

210 Brush Creek 

Kansas City, Missouri 
LonG BEACH, CALIFORNIA 

Ruth Pitchford 

338 B Park Avenue > 

Long Beach 4, California 
Los ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 

Clara May Post 

822 North Cypress 

Burbank, California 
NORTHERN CALIFORNIA—San Francisco, California 

Mrs. Martha Schaller 


1629 Waller Street _ : 
San Francisco, California 


NORTHERN INDIANA—South Bend, Indiana 
Ruth Broughton 
210 North Second Street 
Elkhart, Indiana 
NORTHERN OHIO—Cleveland, Ohio 
Clara L. Robinson 
3563 Randolph Road 
Cleveland Heights, Ohio 


PASADENA, CALIFORNIA 
Frances Ohlheiser 
194 South Los Robles Avenue 
Pasadena 5, California 


PORTLAND, OREGON 
Helen W. Clapp 
5632 N.E. Alameda 
Portland 13, Oregon 
SAN DIEGO, CALIFORNIA 
Mrs. Emil Olson 
3022 6th Avenue 
San Diego 3, California 
SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA 
Marguerite Shannon 
1233 Hanchett Avenue 
San Jose 11, Califronia 
SANTA BARBARA, CALIFORNIA 
Zelma W. Pierce 
P.O. Box 428 


Santa Barbara, California 


SOUTHERN INDIANA—Bloomington, Indiana 


Cora Purdy 
736 E. Third Street 


Bloomington, Indiana 
SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 
Martha Dickman 
S. 729 Bernard St. 
Spokane 9, Washington 
St. Louts, MIssourt 
Dorothy Scheer Kennel 
4441 Red Bud 
St. Louis 15, Missouri 
TOLEDO, OHIO 
Roberta Shine 
Hillcrest Hotel 
Toledo 1, Ohio 
WASHINGTON—Seattle 
Emma Belle Stadden 
532 14th North 
Seattle 22, Washington 
WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA—Pittsburgh, 
Mary Munch Bergen 
1623 Columbus Avenue 
Pittsburgh 12, Pennsylvania 


W ashington 


Pennsylvania 








